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PREFACE. 


HOSE of my readers, if I am fortunate enough 
T to secure any, who may be familiar with 
South Indian life, will, I doubt not, recognise the 
truth of these brief narratives. For the benefit of 
others less favoured I would remark that Charaka 
Puja was forbidden in 1894. by the Madras Govern- 
ment, owing to the fatal result which attended a 
recent example of that peculiar worship. Its 


’ strict performance will consequently be rarer in 


the future. The rites of Sati, which, as is well 
known, were forbidden at a comparatively early 


’ epoch in the present century, may be regarded 


now as almost extinct, at least in British India ; 
but in the days when they yet flourished under 


: British rule: several cases of child wives being 


burnt have been recorded by credible witnesses, 
The spirit that prompted these cruelties still sur- 
vives, Faktrs, yogis, sanyasis, and the like, are 
mysterious Indian products, who have, in many 
cases, developed some of the obscurer powers and 
qualities of humanity to a degree that Westerps - 
can hardly appreciate. An ex-yogt, who died a 
respected member of the native Christian com- 


-Munity, assured me that when he attained to the 


fourth stage of yoga the devil entered into him. 
I quite believe that it was so. ‘ 
CuoLa. 
August 20th, 1895. 
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CHARAKA PUJA. 


EATED in a long-armed chair in the 

verandah of a dak bungalow, I was 
endeavouring, with the aid of an admirable 
cheroot, to digest a somewhat meagre dinner, 
of which the customary athletic fowl had been 
the chief constituent. For other occupation, 
I was admiring the moon as it rose in full- 
orbed splendour from behind a dark line of 
palmyra trees. The bare and unattractive 
stems of these gaunt palms were shrouded by 
other dense foliage in the foreground, so that 
I had the satisfaction of observing Diana 
emerging from the gloom below, until she 
appeared to be balancing herself upon the 
sharp point of a palmyra leaf. It was very 
kind of her to furnish me with this entertain- 
ment, for one does at times feel a bit depressed 
by the loneliness of a sojourn in some remote 
Indian bungalow, and welcomes any wellkmeant 
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effort to cheer the gloom. But, as the goddess 

‘of the night soared higher into the air, the 

entertainment grew less exciting, and I began 

to consider how else I might beguile the evening 

hours, Then I bethought me of my “ boy,” 

to converse with whom was ever a liberal 

education, and, accgrdingly on the instant, 

shouted, “Boy!” A brisk “ Yessar,” assured. 
me that he would be with me in half a. 
minute. 

My boy was undoubtedly a treasure. I have 
often noticed that we poor Anglo-Indians, at 
any rate those of us who dwell in what the 
-inhabitants of the other Presidencies call, for 
reasons known only to themselves, the benighted 
Presidency, always swear by our own particular 
boy. We regard with the most profound 
suspicion the inestimable domestic treasures 
of our friends, and reckon them a rascally 
thieving lot ; but we always find a brilliant 
exception to the general rule of depravity in 
“our own personal :attendant. Each one of us 
esteems himself singularly fortunate in the 
possession of that unique being,,a completely 
honest, almost truthful, and generally devoted 
servant, which marvel kindly fates have mys- 
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teriously reared for our private advantage, 
It always amuses me to hear Anglo-Indians 
indulging in promiscuous abuse of native 
servants, and at the same time contending 
with one another in fulsome adulation of the 
solitary specimen of the class with which they 
are severally Well acquainted. However, I do 
not. propose to suffer myself to fall into the 
grievous error of saying a good word for other 
people’s boys; so I content myself with re- 
peating emphatically that my boy—Ramaswami 
by name—is a treasure, His religion is to 
"serve me well ; he is never tired when I want 
‘anything of him ; he can provide me with a 
meal in a wilderness, His own wants never 
obtrude themselves, How he gets his own 
food I don’t know. Once, when I called him, 
T saw him rush along with his fingers covered 
with rice and curry stuff to a pool of water, 
calling out, “ Yessar,” as he ran; but that is 
the nearest I have ever come to any acquaint- 
ance with the satisfaction of ‘his personal 
necessities, : 
Ramaswami, who, by the way, in spite of 
his appellative, is a Christian, and was named 
by his godfathers and godmother Elijah, stands 
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before me now, all attention, so I will cease these 
musings and recreate myself with improving 
conversation, 

“ Ramaswimi,” I Say, producing a letter 
from my pocket, “the Chokra has done write 
me a letter.” : 

“Yessar,” is Ramaswami’s non-committal 
rejoinder, There is no love lost between my 
boy and the Chokra, I know. The Chokra, 
who rejoices in the name of Murugasen, is not 
even distantly related to the boy, and is con- 
sequently regarded by him, in his capacity of 
head-boy and responsible family provider, in 
the light of an intruder, Murugasen, it so 
befell, came to me with a very strong recom- 
mendation from a friend, whom he had served 
for some years as dog-boy, and I have en- 
deavoured to stick to him in spite of the 
difficulties of the situation. 

“ Chokra writing,” I resume, “six rupees 
only getting, too little pay.” 

Ramaswami in his inimitable manner looks 
volumes, but does not yet feel called upon for 
a remark. There is a sort of quiet twinkle 
in his eye, which. shows how thoroughly he 
appreciates this little move on the Chokra’s 
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part. Can it be that he inspired the letter 
himself? Perhaps, after all, the Chokra knows 
less about this epistle than either of us, If 
any other person’s boy were concerned, I fear 
that I should consider this little affair of the 
letter a plant. Never mind. Whether the 
Chokra had anything to do with it or not, 
this is the letter purporting to come from him, 
which I perused, while Ramaswami stood before 
me respectfully attentive. 


“To Master Esquire, 
“ RESPECTING SiR, 

“ Master's honour’s Chokra humbly making petition 
master's feet very poor boy plenty big family man consist- 
ing of fourteen souls including too old very no use female 
grandmother eating daily too much rice master giving very 
little pay Chokra how keeping all peoples. Every gentle- 
man knowing one Chokra doing all proper business too 
nicely six rupees only getting pay not sufficient each day 
cooking rice how such a thing possible. Chokra never 
leaving master’s honour’s work, how getting such another 
good gentleman always making support for poor peoples. 
Begging plenty excuse too much trouble making for 
master’s honour, please making answer for which act of . 
charity always making Pray master’s long life and too 
much happiness, your honour’s 

“Very truly, 
“ CHOKRA.” 


The letter is certainly somewhat suggestive 
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of the kind of literary composition that one 
would expect from the industrious Murugasen, 
He does not appear to have employed a pro« 
fessional petition writer, as native clerks and 
servants usually do, but to have trusted to his 
own skill and memory. I incline to think that 
the virtuous Elijah has cunningly suggested 
ambitious thoughts to this simple child, 

“ Ramaswimi,” I say, “what for Chokra 
saying he very big family man? He very 
little boy, fifteen years old at the most,” 

“Yessar, he little boy, but him family too 
big. Father, mother, brother, sisters, too 
much people, That true word only Chokra 
writing, Ramaswami thinking.” 

“Dear me! Bad business, Chokra only four- 
teen years old having so -Many persons to feed,” 

“Yessar, that family plenty tricks family. 
What for father, elder brother, doing no work ? 
That only Ramaswami asking. Chokra’s 

father that man one time getting it big 
employment, sometime making too big mistake, 
therefore’ getting dismiss that business,” 

“Quite so, Rimaswami, But master think- 
ing that Chokra good boy, doing work nicely.” 

“ Master’s honour very well know that boy 


. 
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too clever boy, He knows every business ; 
but Ramaswami thinking that boy not honest 
boy. How many times I giving that boy good 
advice, he taking no notice.” 

As I have a pretty clear idea of Ramaswimi’s 
opinion of the Chokra, afd almost suspect 
that in moments of excitement he gives “ good 
advice ”-with a stick, I do not feel it expedient 
to pursue this subject further. My boy has, 
I feel sure, some deserving relative who is 
admirably qualified for the honourable post of 
chokra in my service, and will have the 
position, with all its emoluments, sooner or 
later. But I mean to do my possible to keep 
the aspirant out a little longer, I rather hope, 
by the way, that Ramaswami doesn’t mean to 
sell the post. I know he loves “ gumshun,” * 
as he calls it, very dearly. Still I am con- 
fident that it does not really matter. Whether 
he presents a relative to the office, or sells it to 
the highest bidder, he is certain to look after 
my interests, and secure a good servant. 
Some day I will ask him what he proposes to 
do in the matter-—but not to-day, I will 
change the subject. 


* Anglicé, “ commission.” 
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“Well, doy, this is a very quiet place. 
How am I to get through another day 
here ?” 

“Master like to see one tamdsh to-mor- 
row? Plenty big tamask in next country 
to-morrow.” a 

This sounds rather promising, for I gather 
from this remark that there is to be some 
- festival in an adjacent village on the morrow. 
If this be so, I see my way to gaining a little 
further insight into the mysterious manners of 
my Indian fellow-subjects. I therefore accept 
the suggestion. 

“What sort of a tamash is it?” I ask, 

“Master done hear the hooks’ business?” 
replies my boy somewhat evasively, 

“You mean Charaka Puwja, the hook-swing- 
ing puja?” I answer. “Yes, I have heard 
about that. But the Government giving order 
to stop that business. No little pleasures such 
as burning widows and crushing wretches 
under idol cars for the poor mild Hindu now, 
No hook-swinging business now, Ramaswami,” 

“So master only thinking. This country 
too far country. European gentlemen not 
coming to this country, and black people 
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‘making plenty bad business, too much’ mis- 
takes. If master. giving ordér, Ramaswami 
showing master hooks’ business to-morrow.” 

After some further conversation in ‘which 
Ramaswami assured me that he was a Chris- 
tian man, and had no part or parcel in the 
heathenish proceedings of ‘the “black people,” 
it was arranged that we should set out early 
on the next morning to see the famash. I 
wanted to walk to the village, as it was only 
five miles distant, and it appeared to me that 
the exercise would be “good for master’s 
body,” as the natives express it; but Rama- 
swimi would not hear of such a proceeding, and 
with respectful firmness insisted that I must 
journey thither in a shut-up dandy, indicating 
that the sight of me might prove a hindrance 
to the ceremony. He expressed himself after 
this manner. 

“Seeing European gentleman sometime 
making all peoples too much afraid. Ramas- 
wami doing that business very nicely. If 
Ramaswana telling one lie to-morrow, God~ 
giving excuse,” 

About five o’clock next morning my peerless 
boy called me, and pointed with justifiable 
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pride to the conveyance which he had, at con-’ 
siderable cost I am free to admit, secured for 
my accommodation: There was. the cart, a 
really “high-class prison-van sort of county 
chariot, and there were two fine bullocks 
standing gentle-eyed, meditative under the 
trees in the bungalow compound, The driving 
ruffian, wrapped up in his cloth, was there also, 
sleeping corpse-like on the ground. 

Ramaswami evidently meant business. 
Furthermore it was obvious that he intended 
to disguise my aristocratic person as much as 
possible, for he had gathered together and 
arranged for use some of my most disreputable 
white clothes which had already been laid aside 
to await the tender attentions of the gentle 
dhobie. 

“ Ramaswami,” I exclaimed, pointing to the 
selected garments, “you don’t mean to pass 
me off as a Eurasian loafer, I hope, because 
one really must draw the line somewhere, and 
I object.” 

“No answer was returned to this my de- 
spairing protest, for the boy anticipating some 
such carping criticism on his judicious conduct, 
had prudently hurried off to prepare me some 
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light refection. I believe. that his original 
intention was to keep me in the cart all day, 
and to assert that I was some devout 
Maharani on a pilgrimage. Probably he was 
not very clear in his own mind as to how to 
do the business very nicely, but had a vague 
idea that it was at least desirable that I should 
not be much in evidence ; and, if seen, should 
not attract undue notice through excess of 
respectability. For the rest he was prepared, 
in what he reckoned a good cause, to burden 
his soul with such venial untruths as circum- 
stances might suggest. 

When I was fully equipped—according to 
Ramaswami’s arrangements—in my dirty white 
drill suit, and having partaken of a frugal 
chota-hasri, was standing on the verandah steps 
with a match to my chéroot, while the doy was 
with much eloquence urging the sleepy driver 
to put the cattle under the yoke, it occurred to 
me to ask whether the police authorities took 
note of the cruel performance that was, as _ 
Ramaswami believed, about to be enacted. 
Neither the driver nor my bey pretended to 
know whether such was the case or not, 
but the latter improved the opportunity by 

2 
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asking me what ,he called “one. very 
question.” The connection is obvious. 
“Master, please saying what for Governme 
giving plenty many very big employments © 
native men now? All peoples” saying 
very foolish business. Black people all 
much making ’umbug, Plenty Europe gent 
men having big employment that very blessi 
for poor native men,” : 
“Ah, Ramaswanti! You are not a patri 
I see. You'll never be a Congress wall, 
YOu don’t believe in simultaneous exami 
tions, I fear.” arise: 
“Not understanding this remark and s 
pecting much evil therein, Ramaswami 
obviously nettled, and resumed,—. 
“ Ramaswami plenty Sorry master thin’ 
he not speaking one true word. Ramasv 
. not that kind of feller. Master seeing to-de 
and good sense coming.” , 
This was an uncommonly severe spe 
« but, to tell the truth; I did not really beliey 
that the hook-swinging of the good old day 
would survive in this last decade of the fine. 
teenth century, even in so remote a spot zr 
thet where I now was, I thought it probable 


eg 
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that the hooks would be fastened, under police 
supervision, to ropes tied round the victim’s 
body, as is done in several parts of the country. 
Still, as the doy was much hurt by my apparent 

ant of confidence, I hastened to reassure him, 
sand without further parley bundled into the 
“cart. 






The road along which we travelled was very 
“much crowded both with carts and foot-passen- 
Sgers, so that we might fairly calculate on being 
at least two hours ev route. My only view, as I 
gracefully reclined within, was of the backs of 
the driver and my doy. The driver’s body was 
an interesting study, as he was clearly a past 

. master in the art of driving. He abused his 
bullocks in the vilest terms, and treated them 
to the wildest gesticulations ; he poked them 
with a stick in their tenderest parts ; he twisted 
their tails; and generally did all such things 
as expert ‘native drivers do. All these arts 
were employed rather to avoid collisions 
than to force the pace. From time to time we - 
did gct mixed up with other vehicles, and the 
language that assisted the Process of discn- 
tanglement was truly blood-curdling. The 
mild Hindu seems to know no middle cocrse 
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—he either says not a word, and sits perfectly 
passive in the midst of confusion, or indulges 
in the most violent gestures and the foulest 
language. Our driver, it chanced, was not of 
the quiet kind, and as he seemed to select 
persons of similar dispositions to his own for 
collisory purposes, our journey was enlivened 
with much vituperative talk, the major portion 
of which, I am thankful to reflect, was entirely 
unintelligible to me. 

At last we approached the scene where the, 
swinging was to take place, and, forcing our 
way through a dense throng, came to a halt 
under ‘the shadow of a great banyan tree, 
Ramaswami’s cheerful countenance now ap- 
peared at the square hole in my temporary 
prison, which did duty for a window, and he 
proceeded to give me good advice. 

“Master, please sitting quiet. Ramaswami 
giving order driving man running quick, finding - 
out this business all.” 

My éey thereupon despatches the driver to 
see how matters are progressing, while he 
mounts guard over me. Things being so, I 
am moved to peer through the window to get 
some clearer idea of the situation. All that I 
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am at present able to discover, is that we are 
close to the bank of what must be a large 
tank. The outer margin of this tank is fringed 
with a grand row of banyan trees, under which 
are collected innumerable dandies of all descrip- 
tions. The former occupants of these convey- 
ances are swarming up the bank, laughing and 
chattering as they go. One family is passing 
close tome. In front walks the father, carrying 
on his shoulder a naked urchin, who gaily 
flourishes a windmill toy ; holding on to his 
other hand is a little girl. Behind comes the 
. mother, gorgeously clad in green and crimson 
silk, and loaded with jewels, bearing on her hip 
a “female infant,” and dragging behind her a 
waddling boy whose whole attention is devoted 
to a native confection made of flour and sugar, 
which he is struggling to ccnsume. His is 
somewhat a hopeless struggle, for as soon as 
the dainty approaches his mouth, a pull from 
the maternal arm shakes up his whole body, 
and compels a forward dash, which materially 
hinders all other bodily dispositions, 
Having scen so much, I retire into my shell, 
and, pending further orders from my dey, 
devote myself to reading, After I have been 
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so occupied for a good hour, an animated 
conversation between .my doy and the driver 
announces the return of the latter. Refreshed 
by the sounds of their. discourse, I summon 
Rimaswami to untie the string with which the 
handle of my dazdy’s door is coerced into its 
closing posture, and release me. 

Being set free I- proceed, hotly pursued by 
my doy, to run up the bank, and stand there 
gazing on the thousands assembled in the dry 
bed of a vast tank. The centre of attraction 
is an upright pole about thirty feet high, on 
the top of which is fastened horizontally a 
lesser pole. So much of the apparatus for the 
ceremony is clearly visible from our present 
point of view; but we do not contemplate the 
scene long, for Ramaswami, observing a sudden 
movement in the mob, throwing his customary 
caution to the winds, exclaims,— 

“ Master, please coming plenty quick. This 
way coming.” 

We hurry onwards, and are soon pushing 
our way through the crowd, until without much 
difficulty we reach its inner margin. The 
holiday makers are obviously too intent upon 
the business in hand to have leisure for in- 
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vestigating us. They are, for the most part, 
staring, open-mouthed, at the central pole, 
momentarily. expecting to see the tortured 
wretch raised into view. 

From our closer position I am able to note 
_ the apparatus more exactly. To either end of 
the horizontal pole, which I can now see is a 
short bamboo, are fastened ropes. The victim, 
who is apparently a sanydast, or religious devotee, 
is prostrate before the upright post, and is no 
doubt doing puja to it, as an emblem of the 
god Siva. As he rises from his devotions, and 
turns .to approach the ministers of this de- 
grading worship, I can see him plainly. His 
hair is long and matted, his nails are also 
hideously long, his whole body is emaciated, 
and his sunken eyes have a wild and unnatural 
brightness. His only clothing is the most 
diminutive of cloths. He now crouches before 
the attendants, one of whom marks on his back 
with sacred ashes—that is the ashes of the 
dung of Siva’s sacred animal, the cow—the 
places through which the hooks should pass. 
Hereupon another attendant smartly slaps the 
ascetic’s back, and pinches up the flesh, while 
a third person drives a hook through >the 
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quivering flesh. The second hook is passed 
through the flesh in a similar manner, and they 
are both speedily attached to the rope which 
hangs from one end of the horizontal bamboo, 
Several men now seize the rope attached to 
the other end of the bamboo, and by pulling it 
down, raise the poor sanydasi high in the air. 
Then, rope in hand, they run round, and cause 
the victim, whose whole weight is borne by his 
two great wounds, to swing round at the other 
extremity. The sanydst, rising and falling as 
he whirls round, describes a circle of some 
thirty feet in diameter. 

Being fully, convinced now as to the reality 
of the proceedings, I had no desiré to remain 
any longer as a spectator of this unpleasant 
worship, so made my way back again through 
the delighted crowd. On the bank I paused 
a moment to look behind me, and saw the 
devout sanyasi still gyrating. If his lacerated 
flesh did not give way, he would perhaps be 
‘kept swinging for half an hour. 

Ramaswami was, of course, close at my 
heels; but the driver, equally of course, had 
made off, so we two put in the mildly reluct- 
ant cattle, and my excellent dey, taking the 
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ribbons, or, I should rather say, the strings, 
drove us off in first-class style, without having 
undue recourse to articulate speech. 

' As it was now about midday, we halted at 
a a shady spot in order that I might breakfast. 
Ramaswami accordingly served me with an 
excellent cold collation, and I took the oppor- 
“tunity of learning his views concerning the 
ceremony we had just witnessed. 

“Who was that man, boy,” I inquire, “ they 
putting on the hooks?” 

“ Some people saying too good man; some 
people saying plenty bad man. Some peoples 
saying that man one time doing plenty bad 
business, now making sorry and big shame. 
Sometime that man making kill some 
person.” 

“You mean he is probably a murderer,” I 
suggest, 

“Master, please not saying that word. How 
Ramaswami saying such a kind (of) thing, 
Doing hooks’ business that man plenty prejent 
getting, That only Ramaswami thinking, 
Black people all too much liking prejent.” 

“T subscribe to those sentiments, boy. But 
I should want to make sure of a verys big 
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present myself, before consenting to be chief 
performer in Charaka Puja.” 

About the time that my simple meal was 
concluded our driver arrived and proceeded to 
address some very forcible language to my im- 
perturbable dey. He waxed, indeed, so voluble, 
that I was compelled to interfere, and take 
measures to dry up the stream of his eloquence. 
A few minutes later we were again jogging 
along the road, and as the perpendicular rays 
of the sun beating upon my éandy converted my 
temporary abode into an oven, I tried to keep 
myself cool by thinking about ice and punkahs, 
and resolving to spend the remainder of the 
day in my tub. 


A MISSIONARY’S CRIME. 
L 


HE good ship Avethusa had been safely 

piloted into the harbour of Madras, and 
was lying there comfortably moored, and sur- 
rounded by all the bustle and confusion appro- 
priate to the occasion. Upon her upper deck 
stood Mr. Wilfrid Dawson, barrister-at-law, one 
of a group of passengers, who were admiringly 
gazing at the colossal concrete arms thrown 
out from shore by ingenious and persevering 
man to embrace a convenient portion of the 
treacherous deep and so form a harbour, when 
an obsequious native approached him, and with 
a humble salaam presented a letter. 

Dawson was evidently expecting this atten-« 
tion, for bidding a cordial farewell to his 
companions of the voyage, he surrendered him- 
self to the guidance of the bearer of the 
missive, and soon found himself and allthis 
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effects on board a heaving masoola boat, which 
oarsmen, loud of tongue and light of attire, 
were rowing with weird paddles, apparently in 
no particular direction, but really, as the event 
proved in due time, towards the landing pier. 
While thus seated, our legal friend found Icisure 
to examine the credentials of his sable attendant, 
and opening the letter, read as follows :-— 


“My pEaR WILFRID,— 

‘Fear not to trust yourself to the excellent Joseph, 
the bearer of this epistle. You will find him a devoted 
servant, and, according to Oriental standards, exceedingly 
honest and veracious. If, with your customary legal 
caution, you would be assured whether the bearer be 
our very Joseph or no, you may refer to my previous 
description of him, and, after examining him in matters 
relating to me, judge accordingly. I am looking forward 
very much to secing you, and reviving old school and 
college memories. Don’t linger too long over the sights of 
Madras, but come with all speed to greet 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“HENRY TALBOT. 


“P.S.—Do you remember meeting Tunstall’s sister 

Ada at Cambridge ? Curiously enough she is out here 

-now engaged in Zenana work, and at the present moment 
in considerable trouble. But more of this anon.” 


This letter seemed to furnish the reader 
with much food for reflection ; but if there is 
on€ place on this earth which more than any 
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other is ill-suited for quiet thought, it is the 
Madras Harbour pier, when passengers are 
being landed from an ocean liner. Vainly 
does the distracted passenger endeavour to 
keep a roaming eye upon the various items 
of his luggage; vainly does he attempt to 
let his cries and threats be heard above the 
din of contending coolies, The new arrival 
finds himself powerless in the midst of a crowd 
of yelling maniacs who are fighting for his 
goods, and in despair he sees the victors carry- 
ing off the spoil. To a stranger this state of 
affairs may be positively alarming, but to the 
old Madrasee it has no terrors, for experience 
has taught him that he will meet his properties 
again in the Custom House, and he is able to 
disregard the tumult and leisurely betake 
himself to the customary rendezvous. 

The excellent Joseph, observing that his new 
master did not understand Madras methods, 
encouraged him by remarking in a _ voice 
appropriate to the surroundings, but still more - 
by gesture,— 

“Master, please coming this way. All 
master’s siman coming along nicely.” 

“All right, Joseph, you drive on,” was the 
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reply, inaudible indeed to the party addressed, 
but none the less comprehended by the in- 
telligent eye. 

So the two proceeded, and when all dues, 
both public and private, had been faithfully 
discharged, Dawson was driven off in a dandy, 
pursued by numerous deformed persons, and 
eventually deposited in safety with all his 
effects in the verandah of one of those many 
hotels, for which the capital of the benighted 
Presidency is so justly renowned. 


Il. 


Every school-boy knows that trite saying, 
“Eat a prawn curry at the Madras Club and 
die.” But unfortunately, like so many proverbs, 
it is founded on imperfect observation, and 
is only partially true. Just as there are some 
persons who are so strong as to be able to 
survive even the sight and smells of Naples, 
so, too, there are those who can partake of a 
»prawn curry with comparative impunity, and 
survive for many years to boast of the 
achievement. 

Dawson happened to be one of such folk ; 
and. although he was laid up for a day or two 
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owing to eating prawn curry at the Madras 
Club or other just cause, being, as Joseph 
expressed it, “plenty bad sick,” he did not 
experience any fatal effect. But the delay due 
to his brief indisposition was very vexatious to 
him, for somehow or other he felt most uneasy 
about that “ considerable trouble,” in which the 
girl whom he remembered extremely well was 
involved. Not wishing to cause unnecessary 
trouble or uneasiness to a busy man, he had 
wired to his mofussil friend, the Rev. Henry 
Talbot, that he must devote at least two days 
to doing Madras, and must not be expected 
until seen. 

It was little, however, that he saw as he lay 
in the bare and comfortless room of the hotel, 
so that he had the ampler opportunity for 
exercising his ingenuity in trying to imagine 
into what sort of trouble a faultless being could 
have fallen, He reviewed in order all the 
manifold evils that assail the good. One by 
one he slew all the members of the Tunstall 
family whom he had seen during his last few 
days in England in the enjoyment of the 
robustest health, They were indeed the very 
last people he had seen at home, for it was 
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- while staying in their house that he had forme 
his sudden plan of rushing out to India to hav! 
a talk with his old chum Talbot. He next 
pictured her a prey to all sorts of horrible — 
diseases.» Could it ‘be cholera or smallpox }_ 
_In fact, he inflicted upon her all the sufferings 
of Job; yet, never in the wildest flight of hi 
imagination did it occur to him that she could 
have committed a crime, and brought herself 
within the clutches of the Indian penal codeg 
Yet such: was in fact the case. This gentle 
girl, whose every act breathed of kindness, wha 
had, out of the pure goodness of her‘ hea 
devoted herself to lightening the sorrows o} 
India’s women, was about to undergo her tria 
on the serious charge of kidnapping. is 

Had Dawson known this he might ha e 
been dismayed, but’ hé would never have 
doubted for a moment the goodness of the girl 
he loved. Had he known the whole story he 
would have welcomed it as another proof of 

. the noble devotion which had already captivated 
him. Her crime rather became her thi 
otherwise. We will unfold it. : 

One evening a poor Indian woman, to wh 
home Ada Tunstall had on one occasion ‘p 
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a, sadly unwelcomed visit, came to her bungalow 
and poured out a tale of miserable domestic 
suffering. This woman was a recent. widow, 
and was smarting under the lash of daily insults 
and petty ‘Petsecutions of many kinds, The 
“Single. visit: paid to her home by the ‘kind- 
hearted English lady, whose gentle sympathy 
had_ been so boorishly repelled, had inspired 
this poor woman with a sure conviction that 
she would {find a loving friend in the time of 
trouble in this generous stranger. So to Ada 
she came for refuge and, protection, when life 
among her own people seemed insupportable, 
bringing with her a melancholy dark-eyed little 
daughter. The little girl was too sad to smile 
or play when first she came to the Christian 
home, but in the sunshine of love she soon 
learnt to be bright and merry. Surrounded 
by kindness, mother and daughter had become 
quite other than they had been, and one of 
their chiefest pleasures was to sit and listen 
to the beautiful Gospel stories, told by one on. 
whose heart its simple truth was written, and, 
as a natural result of this sympathetic teaching, 
the two had been baptized. 
Then fell the thunderbolt. — Infuriated 
3 
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relatives of the young girl invaded one day the 
peaceful compound of the mission bungalow, 
uttering the vilest threats, and with insolent 
abuse demanding that the child should be 
immediately restored to them. From the 
confused babel of their cries it became at last 
intelligible that the child was married, and 
that consequently her husband and not her 
mother was her lawful guardian. This fact, 
for so it proved to be, poor Ada had not 
known before ; but now she found it impossible 
to surrender her trembling charge to this wild 
mob, With imploring tears the unhappy pair 
were clinging to the dress of their young 
protectress, as she stood in the verandah, con- 
fronting the bawling group below her, and she 
could not let them go to meet what fate she 
knew not. So boldly facing the angry crowd 
she told them in onc brief sentence that she 
would not give up the two unfortunates who 
had fled to her for refuge, and then drawing 
them gently with her, she quitted the verandah 
and entered the house, leaving the disappointed 
relatives to vent their rage in noisy volumes on 
the empty air. 

-Thus it came to pass that criminal pro- 
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ceedings were instituted against Miss Ada 
Tunstall. 


III. 


The long railway journey from Madras to 
Sivapur seemed particularly tedious to Dawson, 
The fault was no doubt partly his own, for one 
does not acquire in a day that patience or 
apathy that is requisite for the enjoyment of 
Anglo-Indian life. Long experience of travel- 
Jing in country bullock-carts at the rate of two 
‘miles an hour or thereabouts, naturally causes 
‘the accustomed exile to be magnificently 
‘content when he progresses at a pace of more 
miles per hour than he can reckon up with the 
fingers of both hands. But pace apart, Dawson 
had reason to be grateful to the railway autho- 

* rities, who provided him with excellent meals 
5 at convenient intervals, and accommodated 
him with the means for enjoying a good night’s 
‘sleep. Still as the sun rose higher and the 
_day waxed warmer, he was growing very 
anxious to reach his destination. It occurred 
.to him that the train lingered unnecessarily long 
periods at the roadside stations. But he was 
. philosopher enough to employ these oppo?- 
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tunities of studying the ways of his Indian 
fellow-subjects. He noted the lean bare arms 
thrust out from the carriage windows waving 
tin mugs in mute appeal for water, and was 
surprised at the agility displayed by the water ‘ 
brahman in quenching the thirst of men of all 
castes. No wonder that the appeals of the 
thirsty were mute; for gesticulation was 
obviously more effective than speech, in con- 
sideration of the horrid cries of the hawkers 
who abounded on the platform. Milk, plan- 
tains, oranges, cocoanuts, and mysterious con- 
fections of flour and sugar, were being carried 
about by boys possessed of that which the old 
Roman poet desiderated—namely, brazen voices, 
The sale transactions were wont to proceed 
slowly at first, but as soon as the train began 
to move, business became brisk. The starting 
signal seemed invariably to be the signal also 
for a general fall of prices. The wily purchaser 
seemed now immediately to gain the advantage, 
when the guard’s whistle blew and cocoanuts 
and plantains became at once sympathetically 
“easier.” Buyers now came forward in large 
numbers, and the vending boys as they ran 
along the platform gathered in a rich harvest 
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of coppers. After all the vendors seemed to 
have the pull at the last, for the buyer having 
parted with his money was fain to be content 
with such goods as he could get. It is 
melancholy to reflect how on these occasions 
the Hindu’s dear delight of bargaining is 
ruthlessly curtailed by the Englishman’s hurry- 
ing locomotive. Before he reached his journey’s 
end Dawson had learnt to welcome these pro- 
tracted halts as grateful incidents in the 
monotony of travel, 

But all things, even journeys on a certain 
railway line that shall be nameless, come to 
an end at last, and so before sunset Dawson 
alighted on the platform of Sivapur station. 

With his mind full of Ada Tunstall the hot 
and tired traveller was being driven slowly 
through the crowded and dusty streets of the 
mofussil town in a decrepit dandy, when his 
reverie was disturbed by the vehicle coming to 
a decided full-stop. 

The impatient Dawson at once thrusts out his* 
head and demands, “ What's up now, Joseph?” 

Bending over from the roof on which he is 
squatting, the cautious servant answers,— 

“Plenty people making fight. Joseph quickly 
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finding out all business. Master please keeping 
quite.” 

But in prospect of a fight master had no in- 
tention whatever of keeping guzte, and was 
out of the dandy in a moment, and forcing his 
way through a dense and noisy crowd of evil- 
smelling persons. The disturbance centred 
round a Jandy, and it was obvious that some 
one inside the conveyance was being roughly 
handled. As Dawson came closer his stature 
enabled him to see a sight that made his blood 
course madly through his veins. There was 
no doubt about it. An European lady was 
being dragged out of the carriage by some 
vile ruffians, while others, equally destitute of 
shame, were pummelling her with their fists, 
and even beating her with sticks. Shouts of 
approval and encouragement from the spec- 
tators in the neighbouring houses added fresh 
horror to the scene. 

Maddened by the sight, Dawson soon got 

~over the intervening space, and as he reached 
the spot, the mob, partly alarmed, partly 
ashamed, and partly content, fell away from 
him. It was all very well to attack defence- 
less women, but there was nothing to be gained 
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by assailing a powerful man armed with a 
stout stick, and dexterous in wielding it. So, 
at any rate, thought the specimens of the mild 
Hindu, who were in the best position for 
judging. 

Joseph had followed his master, and between 
them they raised and conducted the two ladies 
thus disgracefully mobbed to the dandy. 

It was under these unusual circumstances 
that Wilfrid Dawson again met Ada Tunstall. 


IV. 


The two ladies, although not seriously in- 
jured, were considerably bruised and generally 
affected by the shock of the cowardly assault 
upon them; so that they were quite willing 
to accept the doctor’s advice, and remain 
quietly in their own bungalow. Consequently, 
Dawson and his missionary friend Talbot were 
disappointed of their company that evening, 
and had abundant leisure for discoursing on 
many half-forgotten episodes of the past, and 
fighting the old battles over again. 

It was comparatively cool in the verandah, 
as they two sat there in their long-armed 
chairs; and they had so much to talk about 
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that hour after hour slipped away, and the 
pile of cheroot-ashes in their respective trays 
grew to formidable proportions long ere they 
thought of separating for what remained of the 
night. Naturally, the incidents of the day 
came in for a large share of discussion, and 
Dawson received some enlightenment as to this 
extraordinary kidnapping charge. His aston- 
ishment at finding Ada in the hands of the 
mob had been, as can well be imagined, 
immense, and he was quite incapable of con- 
sidering any other matter until the whole story 
had been minutely retailed to him. From time 
to time he interrupted the narrative with brief 
questions and interjected comments, which 
were for the most part extremely depreciatory 
of Hindu society, and evidential of a strong 
feeling within him that girls like Ada ought 
not to be brought into contact with such vile« 
ness, As the recital continued, he learnt that 
the criminal proceedings had come to nought, 
“save that the judge had severely censured 
Ada for her “morally reprehensible ” conduct. 
“Which censure, of course,” said Talbot, “ you 
may take for what it is worth.” 

“Worth about as much as the mutton- 
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headed idiot who presumed to pronounce it,” 
was Dawson’s indignant rejoinder. 

The criminal charge having failed, a civil 
suit, likewise instituted, was coming on, and 
the matter now to the fore was the custody 
of the little girl pending these proceedings. As 
the complainants had insisted that the English 
ladies should be prohibited all access to the 
child, while she remained in neutral keeping, 
there had been some hitch in the arrange- 
ments, Matters being in this condition, Ada 
and her companion left the court with their 
two charges, and had scarcely started on their 
way home when an excited rabble of low- 
caste fanatics, instigated, no doubt, and re- 
munerated by others of better position, had 
surrounded their dandy. These ruffians at 
once stopped the carriage, dragged the coach- 
man off his seat, tore off the doors, and 
snatched away the poor little terrified girl 
and her mother with her, and bundling them 
into a bandy, which they had in readiness, 
drove them off. 

As to the treatment of the English ladies, 
having witnessed it with his own eyes, Dawson 
needed no enlightenment. a 
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“You have had a rather curious introduction 
to the mild Hindu,” was Talbot's remark in 
conclusion. 

“Well, Harry, my boy,” said Dawson, “it 
strikes me that there isn't overmuch mildness 
in these feeble specimens of humanity where 
women and the weak are concerned. It riles 
me horribly to think that the best of our girls 
should deliberately waste all their goodness 
upon these despicable beasts,” 

“Don’t be too hard upon them, my good 
fellow. I am myself more angry than I can 
well say about this outrage ; but you mustn’t 
judge all these people by one solitary instance. 
But,” added Talbot, observing that Dawson 
was moving about uneasily in his chair, “I am 
not going to give you a lecture to-night on 
Hindu sentiment, judging you not.to be ripe 
for it just yet. The thing that most annoys 
me about this disgraceful business, is that 
respectable Hindus should have looked on, and 
actually applauded this cowardly assault.” 

“Well, I’m heartily glad to hear that there 
is such a thing as a respectable Hindu. It 
sounds to me like a contradiction in terms. 
You had better be content with the ‘mildness, 
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I think, unless ‘respectable’ is synonymous 
with ‘blackguardly’ as ‘mild’ is with ‘ sneak- 
ingly cruel.’ ” 

“Never mind, old man, you'll feel better 
to-morrow. We'll make an early call in the 
morning to see how the ladies are, and will 
exercise all lawful compulsion to induce them 
to dine with us in the evening. Perhaps,” 
added Talbot, with a meaning look, “you will 
be able to convert Miss Tunstall.” 

Scorning to notice Talbot’s pleasantry, 
Dawson again took up his parable, : 

“One word more, and I’m done; and I can 
assure you that it is my most serious conviction. 
I won't say another word about the ladies, but 
I do think that a man like you is utterly wasted 
out here, and 2 

“For goodness’ sake, shut up,” interrupted 
Talbot. 

“No, I won’t shut up,” continued Dawson. 
And removing his legs from the arms of the 
chair, and sitting bolt upright, he turned round 
and, fixing his eyes on his friends, deliberately 
resumed. “You know very well, Harry, that 
you beat me in everything at school and at 
college, in work and in play ; and here am ? 
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a successful man in London, while you are 
toiling away out here in a third-rate mofussil 
town, in a vile climate, with nobody of your 
own set or social equal within several hundred 
miles of you. Here you insist on wearing 
yourself to death on a miserable pittance for 
the sake of a lot of ungrateful wretches who 
can’t appreciate you in the remotest degree. 
It’s arrant quixotism, Harry. Upon my word 
it is. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
I really mean it.” 

“It’s awfully good of you, I’m sure, my dear 
fellow, to say all this, and I know you say it 
all with the most generous feeling ; but per- 
haps, in a quiet way, Will, one can get along 
happily without success and without London, 
though I’m bound to say one does miss one’s 
old friends terribly.” 

“Look here, Harry, you just chuck the 
missionary business and come home. I'll 
gather a crowd of old friends to meet you at 
Dover, and we'll bring you up to town in 
triumph in a special train, and you shall be 
settled down in a really comfortable and 
accessible living.” 

* «You'd better charter a steamer, Will, and 
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bring the friends out here,” said Talbot, smiling. 
“Now you haven't told me a word about any 
one of them yet. So let’s set to work,” 

Hereupon Talbot proceeded to fire off 
question after question about all manner of 
people, and the pair of them were so completely 
absorbed in one another’s talk, that it was not 
‘until 3.30 AM. that they began to think of 
the time, and finding it getting late, decided 
to adjourn the meeting and retire, 


V. 


On the following day abundant opportunity 
was afforded to Dawson for the conversion of 
the lady criminal. The efforts to induce the 
Zenana workers to dine at the missionary’s 
bungalow were crowned with complete success, 
and after the quartette had spent a most 
sociable evening together, when the hour arrived, 
all too soon, for the men to escort the ladies 
home, it fell to Dawson’s share to conduct Miss’ 
Tunstall, It so happened that the other pair 
got the start of him, and he, being a stranger 
to the neighbourhood, was very uncertain as to 
the right path to the Zenana ladies’ residenct, 
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and being ashamed to confess his ignorance 
to his fair companion, got completely lost i 
Talbot's compound. When at length he di 
succeed in piloting his charge into port, it was 
clear to the beholders that he had found n 
little satisfaction in his prolonged wanderings.” 
Ada’s face bore some signs of recent tears, fo 
though she was very happy now, she had bee: 
rather broken-hearted over the chilling recep) 
tion of her devoted labour, and could no 
brave little woman as she was, altogethe 
restrain her tears as she poured out the sto: 
of her disappointments. Fortunately, however 
Dawson had been able to bring her great com: 
fort, and their little conference had ende¢ 
very happily. 

But Ada wouldn’t hear of quitting her pos 
for another two years at least, She had quit 
resolved to devote five years to her prese: 
labour of love. She assured Dawson that a 
he had managed to bear with his despair, a 
he called it, for three long years, he could 
surely endure with his hope for two. 

She was, in fact, not-entirely con verted ; for, 
while she sorrowfully- admitted that her o 
€xperiment had so far sae failed, she 
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~ still strongly insisted that, according to her 
lights, she had really done the tight thing 
when she refused his offer three years ago 
and gave herself up to the missionary work, 
Yet even this splendid insistence was rather 
)Spoilt by her adding at its conclusion, — 
“But I don’t think I knew then how much 
I loved you.” : 
“Never mind, dearest, if you know now, 
. Only, don’t sin against your sex by attempt- 
“ing to be logical and to explain yourself, 
Early or late you are far too good for me,” 


VI. 


Although the ladies were rather inclined to 
rejoice in their persecutions, and to discoun- 
tenance proceedings in the matter, masculine 
ideas of justice were bound to. prevail, and an 
attempt was made to punish the perpetrators 
of the outrage. Two or three of the assailants 
Were eventually convicted and sentenced to pay 
‘small fines, 

This small measure of justice was very dis- 
pleasing to a certain section of Hindu society, 
and the native press for a time was bubbling* 
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over with righteous indignation at the monstrous 
perversion of justice exhibited in the whole of 
this case. One of the leading Hindu journals, 
after characterising British justice as “all a 
farce and a sham,” proceeded to remark that, 
“In any other country but India such an 
atrocious disregard of the feelings and senti- 
ments of the surrounding population would 
lead to very serious consequences, and the 
offending missionary would have had to fly 
for his (sic) very life.” 

The Hindu sense of justice would perhaps 
have been satisfied if Ada had been hung, or, 
at the least, condemned to penal servitude for 
life ; for if there is any one point of doctrine 
upon which orthodox Hindus are agrecd, it 
is as touching the sanctity of infant marriage. 

Of the poor little child-wife, of course, no 
more was seen by European eyes, 


HIS HOLINESS. 


I, 


: TT HERE is a Tamil proverb which some- 
what pertinently asks, “What has a reli- 
gious mendicant to do with a washerman ?” 
Very little, forsooth, seeing that His Holiness 
wears no clothes, However, the good old days 
of Hinduism unalloyed are passing away, and 
there is now a distinct tendency on the part 
of intruding officialism to discourage the reve- 
lation of sanctity by means of insufficiency of 
apparel. Has not the over-scrupulousness of 
European policedom. lately required that even 
ordinary sinful natives who desire to mix with 
the fashionable throng of Europeans at the 
evening promenade on the Madras marina, 
shall have at least the main portion of their 
bodies decently covered ? If, then, semi-nudity 
is being thus unfriendly regarded, can absolute 
nakedness hope to escape entirely ? 
In consequence of this Western prejudice in 
49 A 
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favour of clothes, a certain reverend sanyast, 
arriving one day at the Central Station, Madras, 
with nothing on, found himself in the hands of 
the police. What a melancholy meeting that 
was of East and West—the devotee and the 
policeman! The virtuous ascetic was, more- 
over, under a vow of silence, so that he was 
unable to offer any explanation of his apparently 
unseemly conduct. But the holy man’s loss 
proved to be the gain of an enterprising young 
vakeel, Venkatarama lyer by name, who hap- 
pened to be in court when the dumb ascetic was 
under examination. This youthful Brahman, 
much to his own secret satisfaction, was per- 
mitted by the magistrate to remove the 
Sanyast to his home, having explained the 
nature of the saint’s vow and promised to see 
to his future seemly ‘behaviour, Rejoicing 
therefore in his good fortune, the young lawyer 
carried off his prize, whom, having safely housed, 
he proceeded to look up his English friend 
Thompson, 

It rarely happens that there can be any 
friendship between a European and a native, 
the fault being for the most part on the native’s 
side. It surely is unreasonable to expect that 
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a European can be very intimate with an 
Indian, when the latter, theoretically at least, 
regards him as an unclean animal, and cannot 
sit at meat with him. However, in this par- 
ticular case, inasmuch as Venkatarama lyer, 
when away from his women-folk, was absolutely 
destitute of all caste prejudice, a certain friend- 
ship had sprung up between the Brahman 
vakecl and the English barrister, to their 
mutual advantage, 


II. 


On the evening following the saint’s arrival 
the two legal friends, having met for the further 
discussion of plans consequent upon the pos- 
session of their saintly treasure, were seated 
in long-armed chairs in the centre of Thomp- 
son’s compound. Not wishing to be overheard, 
they had selected this open space for greater 
privacy. What advantage they hoped to gain 
by means of the sanyasi will perhaps appear 
from a fragment of their conversation, 

Venkatarama, who, like most Western- 
educated Indians, rejoiced to use long English 
words, having lit his cheroot, is just about to 
speak, 
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“A most fortunate concatenation of circum- 
stances has placed us in possession of an 
invaluable ally. We must deliberate upon the 
most advantageous method of employing him.” 

“But how are we to be sure that he will 
help us? You are quite certain, by-the-bye, 
that the High Priest has removed the treasure, 
are you?” queried Thompson. 

“Tam absolutely convinced, on perfectly 
reliable testimony, that the treasure has been 
moved, and am further morally assured that a 
substitution has been effected.” 

“ Copper for gold, no doubt,” interjected the 
more laconic Thompson, 

“My former class-mate, Rangaswami,” re- 
sumed Venkatarima, “who happens now to 
be residing in the capital, is indubitably the 
High Priest's confederate. We must elaborate 
a confession of his complicity in the criminal pro- 
cceding through the intervention of the ascetic,” 

Having thus delivered his soul, Venkatarama 
illustrated his superiority to caste prejudice by 
indulging in a long drink from the whisky-and- 
soda by his elbow. 

The general conclusion of the deliberation 
Was, that they were to arrange a mecting 
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between the sanyasi and Rangaswami, and 
induce the former to expose the latter’s villainy. 
They both felt pretty sure that the sanyase’s 
vow must be nearly expired, for why, otherwise, 
should he have travelled up to Madras ? 

Venkatarama, having confidently undertaken 
to make all the necessary arrangements for the 
experiment, went home very late that night, 
remarking, as he left, that his females would 
conclude that the theosophical meeting had 
been unusually long and interesting, 

“They regard my attachment to theosophy,” 
he added, “as most heterodox, but if they con- 
jectured that my theosophy was merely a 
pseudonym for social intercourse with a Euro- 
pean Christian they would compel me to become 
involved in ceaseless purifications and eradicate 
all aspirations for domestic tranquillity,” 


Ill. 


The sanyasi, as the two friends had antici- 
pated, very soon permitted himself again the 
use of speech; but he required very careful 
handling on the part of the vakee/ before he 
consented to be any party to the examination 
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of Rangaswimi. In like manner, Rangaswami 
having no particular desire to make the ascetic’s 
acquaintance, showed no special enthusiasm 
about coming to meet him. Eventually, how- 
ever, after various disappointments, Venkatarama 
succeeded in gathering the samyds? and the 
High Priest’s supposed confederate in crime into 
one room, he himself being in the adjoining 
apartment. That meeting having been effected 
the rest was all plain sailing. In an incredibly 
short space of time Rangaswami was describing 
all manner of scenes to the ascetic. Ven- 
katarima, who came in to listen, was, however, 
much disappointed at first by what he heard, 
It was obvious that his old class-mate was 
exceedingly indisposed to speak the truth. 

“Do you see the jars full of gold?” asked 
the sanydsz. 

“TI see jars, Sixteen jars. I count them, 
They are all sealed with the High Priest’s seal. 
They are all full of best gold. They are 
lying secure under the great image, in the 
central shrine of the vast temple.” 

“Lies, lies, lies,” said the sanydsi. Then 
turning to Venkatarama, he remarked, “ This 
man was undoubtedly a jackal in the former 
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birth. He digs holes to conceal treasure, He 
will surely be a cat in the next birth. He is 
a thief.” 

“But surely, my lord, he does not dare to 
speak untruths to you ?” said Venkatardma. 

“ He is as shameless as a dog. His tongue 
cannot express the truth. But,” added the 
sanyast, to his auditor's intense relief, “ what 
he will not say I can read. I can see the 
scene which he refuses to describe.” 

Hereupon the ascetic, with his piercing glance 
fixed keenly on Rangaswami’s viewless eyes, 
began to describe slowly, as if reading from’ 
a partly illegible manuscript, a most interesting 
scene, 

Not a word of what he said was lost upon 
the listener ; but he was especially careful to 
note the exact description of the spot to which 
the treasure had been removed, and the precise 
position in which it was buried. 

Having acquired the information which he 
needed, Venkatarama withdrew, only to return 
in a few minutes’ time, when he discovered 
that the other two were conversing in an 
ordinary manner. He at once apologised to 
his friend for being late, and joined in the talk ; 
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but he was rather relieved when the sanyasi 
retired, for it was obvious that the saint had 
conceived a strong dislike of Rangaswami, and 
took little pains to conceal it. Rangaswami 
was also very much more at ease when the 
sanydsi had left the house. He was, moreover, 
anxious to know why Venkatarama had made 
such a point of his meeting with the saint, 
because, he said, he had derived no pleasure 
whatever from conversing with him. 

“You told me he was a most entertaining 
companion, and delighted you ‘with most 
curious narratives, but he has talked nothing 
but nonsense to me, and given me quite a 
headache into the bargain.” 

“That is because you are not well and 
cannot follow his line of thought. You have 
been working too hard lately and need a rest, 
T expect. Let me tell them to make you some 
coffee.” 

Nevertheless Rangaswami went home with 
a vague sort of feeling that he and the ascetic 
had been talking all sorts of folly to one 
another, and that, somehow or other, the saint 
had done him some mischief. 

“«T can generally understand what a man is 
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talking about,” he mused, “but that fellow has 
an evil eye, and he altogether confused me, 
and will certainly bring me ill luck. I might 
have known it would be so, since I set eyes 
upon ja vile widow the first thing in the 
morning. It is no use disregarding omens,” 
Rangaswami’s wife found her lord very hard 
to please that evening. She had prepared a 
most charming curry, but he only slapped her 
for not cooking the rice properly, and threw 
it all away, so that she also had no evening 
meal. But she did not presume to expostulate 


with him, i 


IV, 


Venkatarima lyer had little difficulty in 
identifying the spot to which the worthy High 
Priest and his admirable companion, the blame- 
less Rangaswami, had removed the temple 

, treasure, of which the former was trustee. He 

paid a visit to the locality, and having carefully 
examined every inch of ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of the little Pillayar shrine indicated 
by the sanyasi, formed his plan for discovering 
and examining the buried hoard, 

On his return to Madras he urged his friend 
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Thompson to improve the present opportunity, 
and set out at once with him upon the quest, 
So the two started that evening on their 
adventure by the evening mail train. Having 
the compartment to themselves, they were able 
to talk freely about the course to be pursued. 
Venkatarama assured the other that he little 
knew the character of his compatriots, if he 
supposed that two Indians could share a guilty 
secret. He was quite convinced that if the 
gold had been made away with, one man only 
had done it, and that therefore itt would be 
a comparatively easy task to get at the buried 
jars. Rangaswami had helped to remove the 
treasure from the temple to some more acces- 
sible spot, and had been merely a simple tool 
in the hand of the crafty priest, who had alone 
benefited by the Jucrative transaction of replac- 
ing gold by copper. Such was Venkatarama’s 
theory, 

A few hours later the two legal luminaries 
- were carefully picking their way in silence 
and darkness along the little ridges separating 
the paddy fields. Their path led them near 
to a small village which they would gladly have 
passed unobserved ; but, as a too vigilant dog 
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heralded their approach by loud and persistent 
barking, they thought it better to make a merit 
of necessity, and pass through the village street. 
Several forms shrouded in white cloths sat up 
to watch them as they passed, for all the dogs 
of the village were on the alert, and had 
made sleep impossible to the majority of the 
villagers. Occasionally a sleepy form would 
stretch out an arm in hopes of securing a 
missile to hurl at some noisy dog, but there 
were few who obtained, for docs not the 
proverb say, “ When there is a stone, there is 
no dog: when there is a dog there is no 
stone”? But no one accosted the nocturnal 
strangers, 

Leaving the village behind, the travellers 
were soon enveloped once more in the silence 
of night. As they approached their destination 
the kindly moon rose upon them—a welcome 
ally. They had been counting on his beams 
to illuminate the stones which abounded in 
the rocky river's bed into which they now ~* 
descended, 

The sanyasi had plainly declared that the 
jars were placed in a small vault beneath the 
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little shrine. There would be of course a 
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regular entrance to this vault by means of 
a Staircase, above the opening of which would 
be laid a large slab of stone on which the idol 
rested. To remove the slab, and the great idol 
who reposed thereon, was a feat beyond the 
power of an ordinary man, and Venkatarama had 
consequently decided that the High Priest had 
hit upon some unorthodox entrance to the vault, 
The little shrine was built upon a slight 
eminence close to the river’s bank, so that 
it had seemed probable that there might be 
some secret entrance into the vault from the 
river side. Acting on this belief, the vakeel 
had préviously examined with care the stones 
in the river’s bed, and had decided in his own 
mind which was the one to move ; but, fearing 
unseen eyes, he had not ventured to experiment 
with it in open daylight. Now, however, he 
experienced no difficulty in picking his way to 
the stone; but there was no longer occasion 
to experiment with it, for some one had already 
proved that it was an appropriate stone to 
move, by having moved it. This new turn 
of events staggered the explorers not a little, 
and they reverently withdrew a few paces to 
consider the situation. 
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Vv. 


The more Rangaswami pondered over his 
interview with the sanydsi, the more uneasy 
he grew. Before he at length fell asleep that 
night, he had worked himself up into a settled 
conviction that he had told the ascetic where 
the hidden treasure lay, and that the venerable 
hypocrite, as he assumed him to be, would 
take the earliest opportunity of enriching him- 
self. Herein, however, he did the sanyast great 
injustice ; for, truth to tell, the Hindu saint was 
no hypocrite, and not in the least prone to 
avarice, and would not have revealed the secret 
at all, had he not been certain that he was 
ministering to no man’s greed. 

After passing a very restless night Rangas- 


wami arose betimes, and took the early morning 


train, with a view to setting his mind at rest 
by visiting the place where the treasure was 
concealed, and assuring himself that all was 
safe, 

All unknown to him, Venkatardma was travel- 
ling at the same time on a similar errand, 
That the two friends, neither on their departure 
nor arrival at their common destination, saw 
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one another was a happy accident. Ven- 
katarama being in a hurry and anxious to catch 
a returning train to Madras, hastened to the 
spot at once, and had made his inspection and 
gone away before Rangaswami had arrived. 
Rangaswami, indeed, did not prosecute his 
investigations until the afternoon, and then 
continued to haunt the neighbourhood of the 
treasure, waiting for darkness to descend and 
permit him to make a closer examination. 

Rangaswami knew of course the legitimate 
entrance to the vault, but being well assured 
that a thief could not avail himself of that, he 
spent a long time in searching for some other 
means of access. Eventually, he hit upon the 
same stone as had attracted Venkatarama’s 
notice, and on removing it, found a narrow 
passage large enough to admit his body. Work- 
ing his way, legs foremost, along this passage, 
he soon found his feet without support, and so 
ventured cautiously to descend into the vault. 
Here he struck a light, and looked around him 
for the jars. 

There they all were ; the whole sixteen of 
them, sealed with the seal of His Holiness, 
apparently intact. This was indeed a reassur~ 
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ing sight, but somehow or other he felt an 
irresistible impulse to have a closer view. The 
jars were common earthen chatties as fragile as 
any vessel well can be. It seemed to Ran- 
gaswami, in his momentary insanity, a futile 
method of procedure to tamper with the seal. 
It was but the work of a moment to seize a 
stone and smash one of the cha/ties. But what 
an appalling report this simple action seemed 
to make. The jar was shattered, and the gold 
coins were gently streaming on to the floor. 
He picked up a handful. Nothing but copper. 
In his utter dismay Rangaswami continued to 
squat there on his heels staring foolishly at a 
handful of miscellaneous bronze coinage. It 
was maddening to reflect how he had been 
duped. But second thoughts reminded him 
that there were the jars unbroken, and the seals 
intact. None but His Holiness could have done 
this deed. “I at least am guiltless,” was his 
consoling reflection, “ and the sooner I am out 
of this the better.” 

So he rose to scek the aperture whereby he 
had gained admittance. Having extinguished 
his light he contrived to wriggle his body into 
the narrow passage. Then to his horror he’ 
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observed that he was in total darkness. The 
entrance was closed again. Was he to be 
entombed with that cursed treasure? Not, af 
least, without a struggle. He had been works 
ing his way along with his arms beneath his 
body, There was surely room to work therm 
to the front. Yes, he could do it, for the soi! 
was sandy and easy to displace. First one 
arm, then the other, with elbows scratched and 
bleeding, came to the fore. Now for a desperate 
push, while he could still breathe. So he 
pushed with all his strength, and the stone rosé 
at once, as if by magic. There was no timé 
to reflect on this fresh portent, for strong arms. 
had seized him and were dragging him forth: 
Rangaswimi was prepared for anything now 
He seemed to recognise a white face, and a 
rapid thought of English police jnspectorg 
flashed through his mind, Then all cthings 
faded from view. When he came to himself 
again, Venkatarama was sitting by his side. He- 
was too bewildered to speak, but* he dimly 
understood his companion’s remark, as-the latter 
exclaimed : ‘So His Holiness has anticipated 
you in working numismatic miracles" ” 

’ Venkatarama was proud of this sentence, and 
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had uttered it in English for Thompson’s 

" benefit. 

| ' The remark had at any rate some effect, for 

“‘t loosened RangaswAmi’s tongue, and urged him 
to voluble protestations of innocence. These 
were, however, quite superfluous, as no one had 
seriously suspected him of crime. 


VI. 


The trio returned to Madras in company. 
‘They were quite content at having established, 
‘to their own satisfaction, the High Priest's guilt. 
The only question was, whether they should 
endgavour to bring His Holiness to justice, or, / 
as Thompson expressed it, “be satisfied with 
our little pleasurable excitement, aad suffer it 
to be an end in itself.” 

It is doubtful perhaps whether Rangaswami, 
in calmer moments, would endorse that particu- 
lar epithet of “ pleasurable.” But at the same 
time, secing that the saxyds?, who had a wide 
knowledge of human nature, wrote him down 
a thief, he may have had reason to congratulate 

_ himself that he lacked opportunity of qualifying 
for jail. 
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Subsequently it did somehow leak out that 
His Holiness had made away, for private ends, 
with the treasure committed to his charge; but 
as Hindu public opinion contended that the 
Iligh Priest, being divine, could do no wrong, 
it was doubtless more seemly to place his 
‘crimes in the same category as those of the 
gods, and rather esteem them virtues. 


KAMINI SATI. 


AN INDIAN TALE OF THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I; 


N the outskirts of the Indian village of 

Krishnapuram, in the midst of a grove 
of mango trees, was a well, the favourite resort 
of the female population of the village. Here, 
in the cool of the evening, the women of the 
place were gathered to enjoy their customary 
evening gossip, while drawing water for domes- 
tic uses. 

Grouped round the well in their bright 
clothing, they formed a pretty picture under 
the dark shadow of the trees. The most 
striking feature in the scene was the graceful 
figure of a young girl, who was standing upon 
the parapet of the well and good-naturedly 
drawing water for the whole party. It was a 


lovely sight to observe the natural grace and” 
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careless ease with which she performed her 
task. The cord, which was fastened round the 
neck of the common earthen chatty, seemed to 
shoot through her fingers in its straight and 
rapid flight, until it touched the water ; when, 
by a dexterous turn of her wrist, she compelled 
the mouth of the vessel to dip below the 
surface. Then, the catty being filled, bending 
gracefully over the water, she drew it up again, 
in two or three long pulls, with a practised 
skill which seemed to defy all accident. An- 
other woman received the brimming vessel and 
poured its contents into one of the larger 
chatties waiting to be filled, which willing 
hands were ready to place, when full, upon 
their owners’ heads for conveyance to the 
village homes, 

Some little way off from this well, gazing 
timidly yet admiringly at the chief actress in 
this evening drama, stood a little girl. Half 
leaning, with her head supported on her arm 
against the trunk of a great tree, she seemed 
anxious to escape all notice, and to claim the 
protection of its friendly shelter. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for her, the priestess of the 
‘well, resting for a moment from her labours, 
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had drawn up her figure to its full height and 
was taking a rapid glance around. Her eyes 
fell upon the shrinking form of the little 
maiden, and at once the brightest of smiles 
went forth to greet the solitary child, 
Observing this expressive salutation, some of 
the women at once looked round to note its 
cause, and, while the rest were satisfied with a 
hasty glance, one woman, gazing fiercely on 
the young girl, screamed aloud,— 

“Out of my sight, you bald-head !” 

Now the head of little Kémini was by no 
means wanting in the adornment of hair; 
neither was she a widow, as the angry woman's 
term of reproach was meant to signify. No; 
she was, on the contrary, a wife, married a few 
months before to a husband well on in years. 
True, she was only nine years old, and more of 
an age for childish play, and had not seen her 
husband since the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony, yet beyond all doubt she was a 
married woman, 

On this occasion the little wife did not wait 
to hear the torrent of foul language which 
streamed from the lips of the enraged woman ; 
but, deaf alike to the curses of her enemy and 
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the loud laughter of the other women, she 
slipped behind -her tree and ran out of the 
grove and away from the village, not staying 
her flight until she reached the margia of the 
wide and sandy river, which lay upon the 
confines of the village. Here, under a thick 
thornbush, she threw herself down, and butying 
her face in her hands,*wept silently. Presently, 
raising her eyes, she fastened them with a look 
of eager intensity upon a woman who, some 
two hundred yards away, was engaged in 
simple devotions. The object of this woman’s 
worship was Kdmini’s own mother, who having, 
now five years ago, elected to be burnt with 
her dead husband, was the favourite deity of 
the simple village maids and matrons. Kamini 
had herself been brought up in the belief that 
her mother was a veritable goddess, and a. 
pattern of virtuous living. Her childish lips, 
as soon as they could fashion words, had 
learnt to pray to her sainted mother for a good 
husband and a like spirit of devotion. To her 
mother her childish hopes and fears, as touch- 
ing the desire for a son and the dread of .a 
rival wife, and such other matters as fill the 
minds of little Hindu girls, had been laid bare. 
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Now, as she Saw this woman burning her 
camphor before the rude heap of stones which 
marked the spot where her mother had so 
cruelly perished, her eyes glowed with enthu- 
siasm and pride, and she’ resolved that she 
would prove herself the worthy daughter of so 
herof a mother. 

Old Lakshmi had perhaps just cause for 
anger against poor Kamini, for the little girl 
had stolen away the heart of her brave boy 
Rama, It seldom happens that a Hindu boy 
becomes inspired by a true passion, but such 
had happened in Rama’s case. He was but 
fourteen years old; yet, having seen and 
loved Kamini, he had vowed that he would 
marry none but her. Promises and threats 
alike had failed to induce him to surrender 
his determination. The boy’s obstinacy had 
so greatly impressed the elder members of 
the two families, that to avoid all scandal, 
Kamini’s relatives had consented to marry her 
at once. Their choice had fallen upon an 
elderly widower of dissolute habits, who, being 
on the look out for some one to replace the 
wife whom he had lost a few days previously, 
readily fell in with their plans, and havink 
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gone through the marriage ceremony with 
Kdmini, had settled down in his own village, 
leaving his little wife for the present in the 
care of her uncles. As for poor Rama, a 
marriage had been speedily arranged for him 
also, but to the intense consternation of the 
whole village, he, after protesting that no con- 
sideration whatever would induce him to marry 
any one but Kdmini, had mysteriously dis- 
appeared from home, before his parents had 
been able to bring the matter to a satisfactory 
issue. Therefore the bereaved mother cursed 
Kamini from the bottom of her heart, as a 
devil who had bewitched her boy and stolen 
him away ;- perhaps done him to death. Rama, 
her only son, the light of her eyes, had, she 
believed, been ruined body and soul by the 
innocent child; so that if curses could kill or 
fervent prayers to devils:accomplish anything, 
Kamini was a doomed child. 


II. 


While Kdmini, her sorrows forgotten, was 
sitting by the river's edge, absorbed in contem- 
plation of her mother’s virtues, and nursing in 
Rer own loving heart the same flame of devotion, 
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her boy-lover, the adventurous Rama, who had 
for some hours been haunting the neighbour- 
hood of Krishnapuram in. the faint hope of 
catching some sight of his heart's idol, was 
drawing near the spot. 

The sun having now set, the little wife 
awoke from her dream to reflect that she had 
been guilty of a great crime in being away 
from home and at such an hour, and hastily 
rose, hoping to reach her uncle’s house as 
secretly as she had left it. As she quitted the 
shelter of her hiding-place, she was confronted 
by Rama. Instantly perceiving who was before 
her, she lowered her eyes to the ground, after 
suffering one brief look of entreaty to be ex- 
pressed in them, and proceeded on her way. 

“Oh, my sun! My goddess! My prayers 
have been answered and I have found him!” 
exclaimed the delighted boy. 

Kamini made no answer. She was far too 
modest, and too full of Hindu religious feeling 
at the moment, to address or look at a strange 
man. 

“The vile reprobate will not jive long,” 
continued the ardent Rama; “ but, whatever 
happens, you will always be my goddess.” 
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, 


Still no word from Kdmini, but she was 
compelled now to halt. 

“Can't you, my precious jewel, give me one 
word, one look? I can’t tell you what I have 
suffered ; but the gods were good to me, and 
I have found him,” continued the impetuous 
youth, adding after a short interval in the 
softer language of entreaty, “Can’t you speak 
to me just one word?” 

Kamini guessed full well the meaning of 
the boy’s strange words, but felt bound in 
duty to ignore them. However, being thus 
appealed to, she was constrained to say some- 
thing, and replied, still. without raising her 
eyes,— , 

“The gods forgive me if I speak to one 
who is not my guru, nor my husband. I 
implore you, my lord, let me go home. They 
will kill me if they find that I have run 
out.” 

“No,” said Rama, “No one shall harm: 
you. But,” persisted the lad under the provo- 
cation of the mention of the lawful husband, 
“that old man is not your lord. He is nothing 
to you. Do you care for him or he for you? 
“Besides,” he added, after a moment’s pause, 
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“he will soon be dead. I am a warrior, and 
before he comes to claim you, I shall marry 
you by seizure. My priceless pearl, you shall 
go home now! Iam not cruel; only I love 
you. The sight of you will give me life for 
some days more. For you know you are my 
life.” 

Rama did not attempt to touch her, or 
even ask her again to look at him, but stepped 
aside at once to let her pass. So Kdmini went 
home, and in her childish heart, pondering on 
the probabilities suggested by Rama’s words, 
she said,— 

“If my lord dies, then I die too. Yes, I 
will go with him. Only the dead are blessed, 
I will be a virtuous woman as my dear, dear 
mother. I will be sazz too.” 


III. 


On reaching home that evening, Kdmini 
stole into the dark little chamber where she 
knew that she would find her grandmother. 
Treading quietly with her bare feet, she 
approached the corner where the old woman 
was seated on the floor, and then, overcome by 
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her feelings, she threw her soft brown arms 
round her neck and burst into tears. 

“Tell me my mother’s story ; tell it me once 
again,” she broke out amidst her sobs. 

“Do not cry, my heart’s darling. You are 
your sainted mother’s precious jewel. No 
harm can touch you, my sweet one. You shall 
hear the story, for I can never grow tired of 
telling it. I loved your mother very dearly. 
I loved her from the first, though she was my 
daughter-in-law.” 

So, while the little wife nestled close to het. 
the old woman fondly told the story of the 
wife’s immolation on the husband’s funeral 
pile. As she heard the oft-repeated tale the 
young girl’s eyes sparkled with excitement. 
She uttered not a sound, nor moved once, but 
drank in every word. When the tale was 
ended Kamini exclaimed, “ And she was not 
at all afraid! She uttered no cry, did she?” 

“No,” replied the aged narrator, “she was 
the most devoted of women, the noblest of 
wives. All the people worshipped her. Ah! 
I see her now as she laid herself by the side of 
my dead boy, and put her arm beneath his 
head smiling a last smile at me. My heart 
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was scorched and withered by the flames that 
burnt those two, but the fire joined their two 
souls in indissoluble union, and it is better so. 
She said that she died for me, also, and that 
all my sins would be purged away by her 
virtue. Oh, what have I endured, my little 
one? Oh, this burden of widowhood! Better 
die ten thousand deaths than live long years 
as a curse and a reproach. It is a shameful 
thing, my darling, to be a widow. I was a 
coward when my lord died. I thought the 
flames would torture me, and I could not bear 
it. I have seen awful sights. I have seen 
them drag poor women to the flames. I have 
known the wife's courage fail at the last 
moment, and she has tried to escape, and the 
priests have forced her back and thrown her. 
on the fire tied hand and foot. I have seen 
the son compelling his reluctant mother to 
fulfil her vow. I have known the frightened 
mother appealing to her son for mercy, and 
finding none. How could she find it? 
Cowards! Must we bring shame on all our 
families? Oh, but I have seen the heavy poles 
brought down upon them, while their screams 
were drowned by the crashing of the drums 
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and the shouts of the people. Oh, why should 
we fear?” 

“But my noble mother never cried. She 
was too good. She knew her duty to her 
lord, didn’t she, grandmother?” said little 
Kamini. 

“Yes, my pretty flower. A. good woman 
knows no fear. She was a princess, a goddess. 
Through all the ceremonies she walked with 
a stately mien and unwavering step. When 
my son died, I told her to be brave, and she 
only answered, ‘He is my lord, and I am his 
wife. I have no life apart from him. We 
shall be blessed together for ever. He needs 
me, and I cannot let him go alone” Her last 
words to me were, ‘You must be very good 
»to my little Kamini.’” 

“Oh, grandmother, I will be saéz too! I 
am not afraid. I am only a little girl, but my 
mother has given me a lion’s heart. I do not 
want to live. I shall be very happy in heaven 
if lam sat Will my mother come and kiss 
me?” 

“Hush, my pearl! You must not speak so. 
Your lord is living.” 

‘ In the weary watches of that night, as little 
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Kamini lay sleepless on her mat she was 
praying, “Mother, dearest mother, let me be 
Sati too, Make mea good wife like you were. 
I am not too young to die. Save me from 
widowhood.” 


IV. 


A few days after Rama’s stolen interview 
with the object of his young affections, news 
was brought to Krishnapuram that Kdmini’s 
husband was dead. He had been journeying 
to Krishnapuram, and being somewhat indis- 
posed, had halted at a small village choultry 
about five miles from his destination, and had 
there suddenly died. 

It was early in the morning that the sad 
report was conveyed to Kdmini’s uncle. At 
the time when the messenger arrived the little 
wife was playing in the inner court of the 
house with her little brother and some of her 
young cousins. They were playing at a 
Marriage which had for some time past been 
one of the children’s most fascinating games. 
Kamini herself was acting as directress of the 
ceremonies, and prompting the baby bride. 
groom and bride in their respective parts. 
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were thus innocently engaged, some of 
elder women entering the court stood togethe 
conversing. in. low but animated tone 
Kamini’s\ quick wit soon learnt from t 
glances occasionally cast in her direction, tha +, 
she was somehow connected with the subject, 
of their talk. She did not, however, dare te 
address a word ey of these women, so shi 
quietly left hef *pi and went to seek hi 
grandmother, who was the only elder membe 
of the household to whom she ever ventured t 
address a remark, and who was always read 
to give her pritgte audience, She found thi 
aged woman buri€ in. deep thought, but still 
though her reverie was broken, ready to greep 
her grandchild with a strange sad smile.” ‘ 
“Grandmother, something has happened 
Something about me, I am_ sure. May 
know it?” said the unconscious little child 
widow in appealing accents. The elder wido 
thus. accosted, did not attempt to withhold th 
dreadful news, but answered simply,— 
“Your lord is gone, my little one.” 
“Then I will attend my lord,” was t 
‘child’s unhesitating reply. : 
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young should have 
ese irrevocable words, 
None but one old woman had as yet heard 
m, it is true, and she might be tgusted to 
ep silence ; but this speech hai ing the 
st few days been ever.present “iia the child’s 
ind, and her resolution to be her motlfer’s 
daughter was firmly fixed, so that she 
ured not who might hear hér speak. 
“Never, my darling,” Said. the old woman, 
hile tears filled her eyes and she folded the 
tle one in a close embrace. But soon the 
ged widow experienced a revulsion of feeling, 
she pictured ‘to herself the “long years ot 
isery which would be&the lot of the child- 
idow, should she prefer-a living grave to the 
latp*vagony of a glorious death, ~So, still 
| ling the child close to her, she kisted her 
ondly, saying,— : 
“Youware right, my jewel. _Oh, would that 
might perish too!” 
When Kamini’s determination to be. burnt 
her husband became known to thelliSuse- 
old, no one attempted to dissuade her. The 
samily had long been honoured for the devo- 
jon of its women, and each new instance of* 
6 


: 
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wifely fortitude added fresh lustre to the family” 


renown, The first care of the child’s relations 


was to let it be known far and wide that a 


widow was about to be burnt with her husband, 
Soon a peculiar beating of the drums announced 
to the whole village this welcome news, which 
was rapidly diffused throughout the entire 
neighbourhood. Crowds flocked to the house ; 
each one of the multitude being eager to catch 
a glimpse of the heroine of the hour. Amongst 
the first to gain admission to the house was 
the family priest, who conceived it to be. his. 
duty on this auspicious occasion to inspire 
courage in the little victim of this cruel rites 
Other Brahmans followed, and little Kamini 
soon found herself the centre of a group of 
adoring women and exhorting priests. The 
priests were reciting passages from the sacred 
Hindu books, telling of the blessedness of 
becoming sai, while the women were entreating 
blessings on themselves and their children from 
the sainted child. 

“There are thirty-five million hairs on the 


human body; so many years will the woman * 
who ascends the pile with her husband remain 


in heaven.” 
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So “chanted one Brahman, while another 
added, 
om Such, O jewel among women, will be thy lot.” 

One corpulent Brahman, whose fat form, 
clothed chiefly with his sacred cord, shook as 
he walked, drew near to the bewildered girl to 
tell her that as her husband had died away 
from home, alone, and in a strange place, it 
was particularly incumbent upon her to go 
with him to rescue him from hell. 

It was impossible for a child of KAmini’s age 
to endure such a scene for long unmoved, so 
after seeking vainly with wistful eyes for one 
kind face in that cold, admiring crowd, she burst 
into a flood of tears, Hereupon the exhortations 
of the priests were redoubled, for they dreaded 
the prospect of having to deal with a reluctant 
victim, : 

One of the women also, misinterpreting the 
child’s tears, now approached her with a pan of 
burning charcoal, which she fanned, and placed 
before the young Kd4mini. With quick intelli- 

‘gence the little widow caught the meaning of 
this act, and smiling through her tears, put her 
little hand upon the fire, and held it there 
some time, unflinching. 
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“I do not fear the fire,” she murmured 
softly, as if speaking to herself. “I am my 
mother’s daughter. I am good and brave as’ 
she was.” ; 

A chorus of praise greeted the act and 
words, and all doubts as to the child-wife’s 
courage being now set at rest, the preparations 
for the horrid ceremony were eagerly hastened, 


Vv. 


Early in the afternoon the procession started 
from Krishnapuram for the village where the 
corpse of Kamini’s husband lay. : 

Before midday one of the uncles had visited: 
the spot where the dead and the living were to 
be burnt together, and had made the neces- 
sary arrangements. Moreover, about an hour 
in advance of the young widow’s procession, a 
number of armed villagers had been sent for- 
ward. The services of these men were required 
both in order to keep back the crowd during 
the sacrifice, and to prevent any disturbance or 
attempt to rescue the victim; but on this 
occasion at least such a display of force was 
not required to coerce a rebellious widow. 

+ The whole population of the village turned 
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out, full of pride and enthusiasm, to do honour 
to the great event which reflected glory on 
each one of them. Kadmini was carried in a 
gorgeous palanquin borne aloft on the shoulders 
of sixteen men. Her face, and indeed her 
whole body, was coloured with sandal and 
saffron, Her forehead was adorned with the 
sacred symbol of her religion*and caste. She 
was clad in her most splendid apparel, the 
same that she had been wed in, and loaded 
with ornaments and jewels. Her progress 
throughout was as a triumphal procession, 
She was the idol of the hour, and arms were 
stretched out towards her in adoration as she 
passed, 

In the midst of it all the little child-widow 
sat unmoved, with eyes fixed. She saw nothing, 
heard nothing, felt nothing ; though the pain 
from her poor burnt hand must have been 
excessive. Once only, during the long two 
hours of this awful journey, did she show any 
consciousness of what was passing. It was her 
enemy Lakshmi, who, having been unable to 
escape the contagion of the general enthusiasm, 
had joined the pressing throng, who thus pre, 
vdiled to draw the young child back to earth. 
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“He will come back to you when I am 
gone,” were the words Kamini addressed to 
Rama’s mother, and which the fond parent 
accepted as a certain prophecy. 

Thé pressing throng soon carried the elder 
woman away from the side of the palanquin; 
but the words, the last the young girl ever 
spoke of her owneaccord, remained always with . 
her as a precious heritage. 


VIL 


It had not entered into Rama’s calculations 
that one so young as Kdmini would have re- 
solved to perish with her husband. She could 
not, he argued, have anything in common with 
the aged reprobate to whom she had been 
wedded ; moreover, he would not have imagined 
that her responsible relatives would permit 
such a hideous sacrifice of that young life. 

After he had watched the disappearance of 
Kamini’s retreating figure on that evening of 
their last brief interview, he had returned to 
dog the footsteps of her husband, and had 
eventually found means to hasten his decease 
—only to learn that he had dared for nought. 
"Whatever share Rama may have had in the 
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sudden expiry of Kdmini’s husband, as it was 
no one’s business to inquire particularly into the 
cause of the wretched man’s death, he ran no 
serious risk of detection. It was written on 
tthe dead man’s forehead that he should die, 
and he having done so, it would have been 
almost impious to investigate the manner of 
his dying too curiously. Such was the general 
opinion of those in whose midst this event 
had occurred, and inasmuch as this convenient 
death had given occasion for a sensational 
festival for the whole neighbourhood, it would 
have been ungrateful, as well as impious, to 
quarrel with the occurrence, and to pry inquisi- 
tively into the mysterious ways of destiny, 

The unhappy boy, when he realised too late 
the evil he had wrought, found himself quite 
unable to keep away from the scene where the 
cruel tragedy was to be enacted, Consequently 
some of the advance guard of the funeral pro- 
cession came upon the lad, and having recog- 
nised him to be Lakshmi’s runaway son, 
promptly seized him, and having carried him 
off to a safe distance, bound him hand and 
foot and tied him to a tree, with a view to 
Keeping him out of mischief for the present, 
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and of releasing him and restoring him to his 
parents hereafter at their leisure. 

It was an ignominious fate for the gallant 
lover, and an ill-reward for the service that he 
had rendered to the community, and in his 
mingled rage and grief, Rama uttered words 
that would certainly have commanded some 
attention on the part of any human being, save 
the apathetic fatalist Hindu, But with a de- 
finite end ih view, Rama’s captors were not the 
men to be distracted by any side issues, so that 
they lent no ear to his incautious utterances, 
but having made him secure, proceeded to the 
performance of their more exciting duties. 


VII. 


The double funeral procession had already 
reached the scene where the burning was to 
be held, when Rama’s captors arrived. Using 
considerable violence, therefore, they forced 
their way through the dense crowd assembled 
round the funeral pile, and took up their 
positions in front of the eager ring of on- 
lookers. The husband’s body had been already 
placed upon the pile, and the little widow, 
divested of her ornaments, was walking round 
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it, sprinkling rice and kowries as she went. 
Kamini was walking in a half-conscious state, 
while two of her female relatives supported 
her: ‘tottering steps, Seven times she made 
the dreadful circuit, and then, in response to 
“a whispered word from one of the. officiating 
priests, kissed~her dead husband’s feet ; which 
being done, aided by her two aunts, she mounted 
the pile, and laid herself down beside the - 
corpse. One little arm was placed’ beneath 
his head, and the other upon his breast, In 
this position she remained motionless, while 
the attendant Brahmans rapidly tied the living 
to the dead. 

Piles of dry wood and other combustibles 
were now heaped upon them, and the whole 
mass held down by heavy bamboo poles. The 
Brahmans now advanced from alt sides, holding 

“ torches in one hand and clarified butter in the 
other, and threw the butter over the pile, at 
the same time firing it with their torches, In- 
stantly the whole was in a blaze. A deafening 
din rose at the same moment, the excited 
yells’ of the vast concourse of spectators 
mingling with the crash of the drums and the, 
invocations of many women, 
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One woman, endowed by her excitement 
with the strength of a maniac, burst through 
into the open space around the pile, attempting 
to throw herself into the flames. Before, how- 
ever, she reached the spot, she was felled to 
the ground by a blow from the heavy staff of 
one of the attendants, She never rose. She, 
poor woman, was a thing accursed—-a widow. 
It was profanation for her to approach that 
sacred fire, Thus two widows died that day— 
the child and her grandmother—the one a 
blessing, the other accursed. . 


VIL 


In fulfilment of Kdmini’s prophecy the truant 
Rama returned to his home, and having married 
in orthodox Hindu fashion, according to the 
orders of his parents, became a respected member 
of society. In due course he had a child, and 
round this infant’s neck Lakshmi hung, as a° 
charm, some of the kowries which fell from the 
hand of little Kamini on the day of her self- 
immolation. 


RASU’S BEWITCHMENT. 


fi erioes thoughts were clouding the 
brow of the coachman Mathurai, as he 
drove his mistress home from the Madras 
beach. There are at all times many annoyances 
to vex the soul of an upright coachman. To 
take one example only, the disorderly pro- 
ceedings of young and irresponsible syces 
must always be a perpetual source of sorrow 
to their careful superior, But it was not that 
he was unable to prevent the syces from steal- 
ing the horses’ gram, and from sleeping at 
night in the horses’ jhools, that was now 
. troubling Mathurai's honest soul, No; it was 
a purely domestic matter, belonging to his 
other existence. 

For Mathurai lived two widely separated 
lives, In his official capacity he lived surrounded 
by the enlightened civilisation of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century ; but he had another 

gr 
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life—his home life—which belonged entirely to 
the dark ages, and was absolutely uninfluenced 
by Western ideas. When the coachman laid 
aside his official dress, he resumed the old 
pariah habit, and returned to the same ideas 
and manners that had distinguished his ancestors 
for thousands of years. Mathurai’s employment 
in European service had compelled him to be- 
come acquainted in a certain sense with the 
marvels wrought by steam and electricity, but 
his natural man had no desire to have any 
private dealings with such uncanny forms of 
magic as his employers revelled in. Once in 
his life, it is true, he had written a letter; that 
is to say, he had paid a man in the bazaar 
four annas for committing his words to writing, 
and had himself conveyed the epistle to the 
pillar-box, and reverently dropped it therein, 
with a humble prayer that the red idol would 
return him an answer. 

Mathurai’s prayer to the idol was heard, for 
in due course he had received a reply, in 
consequence of which he had, as in duty 
bound, done fuja to the pillar-box for its 
gracious condescension, European ways were 
very puzzling to poor Mathurai, He could not, 
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for example, understand what pleasure his 
mistress could find in listening to the confused 
noise produced by the many instruments of 
the military band, which performed on the 
beach in the evenings. And yet he was a 
“musical man, for he could thoroughly enjoy 
the delicious sound of the tom-tom, and would 
have been thoroughly content if all the other 
instraments of the band could have been 
silenced for a space, and the performer of the 
big drum been permitted to continue alone. 
He had continually hoped that this might 
some day happen, but his hope grew fainter 
as he sat day after day in patient gravity on 
the box of the carriage, while his mistress 
scandalised him by walking about and talking 
with strange gentlemen in a manner that 
occurred to. Mathurai as exceedingly immodest. 
But he knew of worse behaviour than that, 
for he had many times driven his mistress to 
a ball, and was perfectly well aware* that on 
such occasions she permitted many strange 
men to put their arms round her waist, and 
whirl her about in a dance. This conduct 
he regarded as downright indecent; but as 
they all did it, and her husband did not appear* 
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to object, he supposed it must be somehow 
right. As a simple Pariah he did not presume 
to judge his master and mistress according to 
his own standard of the proprieties. They 
were, after all, a sort of divine beings, mys- 
teriously descended from some other sphere, 
and not in the least degree bound to conform 
to Mathurai’s ideas of decency and order, 

But Mathurai’s thoughts on this occasion, as 
he drove along, were not concerned with the 
affairs of his employers, but were wandering to 
his own poor home, and his unhappy daughter 
Rasu. Yet let it not be supposed he was 
a careless driver, for he was completely on the 
alert as his horses trotted gaily along the 
Mount Road, while the syces standing behind 
the carriage were shouting out, “ Hai! Hai!” in 
strident tones. He knew well that that appar- 
ently heedless crowd would dissipate before 
his horses in good time. In admirable style 
he swept into the compound of the Madras 
Club, and having collected his master thence, 
drove both his divinities home to their palatial 
residence on’ the banks of the River Adyar. 

A few minutes later, having doffed his 
‘official apparel, committed his steeds to the 
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syces, and housed the carriage, Mathurai was 
walking homewards to eat his rice. 

Mathurai lived in one of those curious little 
vijlages of tumble-down mud huts that adorn 
the city of Madras, This—his native hamlet— 
“lay some little distance back from the main 
road, and was so screened by trees, that pro- 
bably none of the Europeans who drove along 
the road were aware of its existence, To 
reach his home the coachman quitted the main 
road, and, journeying along a sandy footpath, 
compassed about with much prickly pear, was 
soon bowing his head to enter his dismal hovel, 
The good wife was ready for him, and without 
delay placed his food before him. Mathurai, 
being in easy circumstances, was always able 
to reckon with confidence on having curry 
with his rice. - No sooner was the rice piled up 
in his cup, and the savoury curry poured over 

‘it, than he dived his hand into the food, and set 
to work to convey it to his mouth in satis- 
factory handfuls. During this process his wife 
stood by him to minister to his needs, but 
neither of them spoke a word. 

After the meal was happily concluded, and 
the good wife and Rasu, too, had had their~ 
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share in disposing of the remains, the domestic 
trouble came under discussion in the family 
council, The whole party—father, mother, sons, 
daughter, and ‘daughters-in-law—were assem- 
bled, sitting out of doors in the moonlight, 
The male members of the party having lit their 
dark cheroots, the family gathering listened 
to the mother as she narrated the latest 
development of the family trouble. ate 
Let us now explain what this trouble was. 
Rasu, Mathurai’s only daughter, was now’a full- 
grown girl of fourteen years old, and amply. 
possessed of all those charms of figure and face 
which so often characterise Pariah women. 
Several members of Mathurai’s clan, who had 
grown-up sons to settle in life, had been seeking 
for Rasu as a daughter-in-law. Two mothers, 
in particular, had. lately been so urgent in 
pressing the claims of their respective sons, 
that Rasu’s parents, seeing that they could no 
longer with propriety retain their daughter, 
had been compelled to come to some decision. 
Having made their choice they were now in 
mortal dread of the vengeance of the enraged 
mother of the réjected suitor. Words exceed: 
‘ingly forcible had been exchanged that very 
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-afternoon between this woman and Rasu’s 
‘mother, and the latter was now assuring the 
family council that the furious dame had sworn 
the direst vengeance, and had already, to her 
oértain knowledge, gone to consult an eminent 
“Mohammedan magician, with a view to Rasu’s 
bewitchment. None of the party, as they 
listened to this announcement, for a moment 
doubted the wizard’s power to afflict the poor 
girl devil possession, least of all did Rasu 
herself.’ As the mother spoke: they sat in 
gloomy silence, glancing occasionally at the 
doomed girl, who, for her part, began to cry 
piteously. Then, one by one, the various 
members of the party quitted the council 
chamber, and within a short space the women 
had all retired within the. hut to sleep, while 
the men, wrapped up in their cloths, shining 
white in the moonlight, lay about in the open 
under the starry sky. 

Early the next morning, Chinnathambu, the 
youngest son of the house, a boy about eleven 
years of age, who went out daily to pasture 
cows in a neighbouring compound, came into 
the hut, with terror depicted in his countenance, 
and holding in his trembling hands a dirty rag ~ 


7 
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doll. This dreadful object he had discovered 
lying just outside the house, as he was starting 
out to his work. It had required no small 
courage on his part to pick up this dread 
image, and carry it into the house, and as soon 
as he had brought it well into the room, he let 
it fall upon the mud floor, and sighed out: his 
relief. ee 

The frightened household were soon assem- 
bled, and with anxious, troubled faces were 
bending over this indubitable proof of dire 
enchantment. Three holes had been burnt 
through the doll’s body, and they all knew, ag 
they noted these burns, that the wizard had 
begun his work, and had already touched his 
victim, 

As Rasu herself came into the room, they: 
all stood aside, and allowed her a full view of 
the hideous image. : 

The poor girl rushed to where it lay, and as 
her eyes fell upon it she uttered a wild scream, 
and madly tossed her head and waved her 
arms. ; 

“Ah!” she cried, “I knew it. Three great 
devils—three white devils—have come into 

“me. They are burning me inside ; tearing me- 
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“devouring me. Oh, mother, mother, it pains 
meso! Help me, mother. Drive them out.” 
Screaming so, she flung herself upon her 
other ; but the wretched woman pushed her 
ff, saying,— 
“Get away, you bad girl! Lie down. Be 
still.” : 
Whereupon father and mother alike began 
to pummel her, and laid her down, quite 
usted, upon the floor. 
In this state Mathurai had to leave his 
daughter, for it was now time for him to be . 
a going to his work. No casual passer-by, as 
the saw Mathurai sitting brave and erect upon 
ithe box of his master’s office dandy, could 
have guessed that the poor coachman’s heart 
was bleeding for his only daughter. He had 
no spirit that morning for playing cards with 
the other Jehus ; but sadly left his comrades 
gambling, and went in search of a sowcar, to 
secure funds for a desperate effort to remedy 
his domestic woe. Of course he had no ready 
“money for an emergency. What poor native 
ever has? But he had plenty of credit, and 
| could borrow as much as he pleased, paying | 
interest at the modest rate of two annas a 
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rupee per month. When, therefore, Mathurai 
left his work that evening, he was amply pro- 
vided with the sinews of war, and, forgetful 
even of his customary rice, he went to seek 
out some powerful devil-dancers, to enlist their 
aid in driving out the devils that possessed his 
daughter. . 
Late at night Mathurai returned home, 
having succeeded in his quest, and paid his 
allies in advance for their desired services, 
Rasu was still lying on the floor, where her 
father had left her in the morning, having 
tasted no food, nor moved all day. The whole 
family was assembled in the room with her. 
Mathurai told them to expect the devil-dancers 
in the course of the night, and then, having 
partaken of his rice, sat silent with the rest, 
waiting for his strange physicians to arrive, 

At last they came, and with them a great 
crowd of followers, who pressed into the room 
till it could hold no more, The leader of 
the party, a tall man and strongly built, was 
clearly in a state of semi-intoxication already. 
He was dressed in all the gay trappings of his 
calling. From his tall, mitre-like cap depended 
* many strings of bead-like nuts, his whole dress 
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being freely covered with the same. This man 
was to be chief actor in the night's tragedy, 
the others being merely attendants’ and tom- 
tom beaters. He took up his position in front 
“of .the poor girl, who seemed to be compelled 
to raise her trembling eyes to his. She was 
fascinated by the horror of him, but just once, 
before he began his dance, she was able to 
remove her eyes for a moment and cast one 
look at her father, as if imploring that she 
might be spared this torment and be allowed 
to die in peace. But the dance was com. 
mencing amid the din of the tom-toms, and 
she was compelled to fasten her eyes again 
upon the tormentor, whom others supposed. to 
be her deliverer, 

The dancer began to move slowly at first, 
swaying his body from side to side ; but 
gradually he worked himself up into a frenzy, 
until at last he seized poor Rasu by the hair, 
and dragged her up on to her feet. The spec- 
tators were all now themselves wildly excited, 
and their eyes were watching eagerly for the 
slightest movement of the devil-dancer, as he 
and the poor girl now stood Perfectly rigid, 
face to face, glaring madly at each other, 
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“Devils, come out!” roared the dancer, and 
again swayed his body from above the hips 
from side to side, then round and round. 

“One devil come; two devils come!” 
shouted again the dancer, as he stood still 
once more. 

“Third devil won't come out!” he yelled 
again like a maniac, and, seizing a rattan from 
the hand of one of the attendants, he pro- 
ceeded to beat the girl. Failing to drive out 
this third devil by his dance, he hoped, no 
doubt, to exorcise it by flogging the victim. 

But poor Mathurai could not endure this, 
and flung himself upon the frenzied dancer, 
and, aided by his sons, managed to force him 
away. 

Rasu, released from her torture, shrieked 
and fell insensible upon the floor, while a scene 
of wild confusion reigned around her. 

At length the house was emptied, and the 
stricken parents were left alone with their 
daughter, The room was lighted only by the 
feeble flame of one poor lamp fed by cocoanut 
oil, as the two bent over their child in the still 
silence preceding the dawn of day. Rasu, 
before she died, rewarded their loving watch 
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by one last look, then turned her head away 
and sighed out her last breath, The mother’s 
cry of anguish soon brought others in, and the 
women of the house joined with her in the 
(uncontrolled expression of their grief With 
these loud lamentations and wailings still ring- 
ing in his ears, Mathurai went forth, not having 
enjoyed one minute’s rest or sleep, to resume 
his other life. 

In the afternoon Mathurai presented himself, 
in the company of the butler, before his 
mistress, to ask for half a day’s eave off his 
work, He stood rather behind the head 
servant in an uneasy attitude, deeply distressed 
to intrude his private affairs upon his official 
duties, and fearful of vexing his employers, 
as the butler made request for him. 

“Well, butler,” said his mistress, “ what 
does the coachman want now?” 

“His daughter done die, Missis, and he 
asking half-day leave. He getting cooly man 
to do Missis’ business this evening,” replied the 
butler. 

“ Ah, well. 1 suppose he must have leave ; 
but tell him, butler, that his daughter mustn’t 
die again for at least another year. All you 
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natives have far too many deaths in your 
families.” 

But the butler, being a good-natured body, 
did not translate this thoughtless speech at all 
literally, but after he had withdrawn, followed 
by the coachman, who made a grateful salaam 
to his mistress before retiring, he assured Ma- 
thurai that doraisani was very sorry for him, — 
and hoped that all the other members of his 
family would enjoy long life and prosperity. 

So poor Rasu was laid to rest that evening, 
and Mathurai, when asked the cause of her 
death, said simply “ Fever.” 

He had done his best—good, honest soul,— 
for his daughter; but how could he hope to 
withstand the tyranny of the cruel powers, 
which mercilessly torment him and all his 
kind ? 


"THE YOGPS REVENGE. 


I, 


-AMANATHAN was a Hindu ascetic of 
great reputed sanctity, and was held in 
the highest veneration by many thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen. His more immediate neigh- 
bours, the townspeople of Ranganur in particular, 
regarded him with an awe that in many cases 
degenerated into abject fear. In his earlier 
days he had been known amongst them as a 
very clever lad, and many flattering prognosti- 
cations as to the honours he would attain to in 
the service of the British Government, had been 
‘current in the little town. But Ramanathan 
had chosen to achieve greatness by other and 
more orthodox means, and had acquired fame 
without submitting to the bondage of Western 
educational ideas. He had, in fact, at a com- 
- paratively early age renounced’ the world, and . 


all its ordinary desires, and engaged in the 
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practice of many painful austerities, so that 
he already, while yet in his prime, enjoyed an 
extended reputation as a saint and a magician. 
There were numerous stories circulating for 
many miles around his dwelling, concerning 
his marvellous divinations, his miracles of 
healing and of destruction, which none of his 
neighbours ever dared to doubt. The inhabit- 
ants of Ranganur were proud of their holy 
man, and even those who attributed their 
calamities to him, forbore to entertain any evil 
thought about him, In this they were ‘no 
doubt actuated by prudence, being convinced 
that he knew all their thoughts, and judging 
it rather expedient to harbour no malice, but 
to seek the favour of the saint for the future 
by assiduous worship. 

Ramanathan did not, of course, associate 
with his fellow-townsmen, but resided on a 
rocky eminence without the town. In the 
earlier days of his seclusion he had lived near 
the river’s bank, because in the incipient stages 
of his ascetic development he had been com- 
pelled to resort to frequent ablutions. Now, 
however, he had advanced far beyond all such, 
and was generally believed not to have washed 
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‘himself for a considerable number of years past, 
Popular opinion was probably in error in this 
belief, but he was at least not aggressively 
clean at the time of which we are speaking. 
At that former period his adorers used to 
troop out from the town and observe their 
hero sitting carefully and closely on one heel, 
blocking with his thumb and fingers his ears 
and eyes and mouth. With imperturbable and 
respectful gravity they would regard him thus 
seated, and watch him as he removed his 
middle finger alternately from one nostril and 
from the other, as he laboriously practised the 
orthodox ‘manner of breathing. One nostril 
he was taught to consecrate to inhalation, and 
the other to exhalation. In his present advanced 
Stage, needless to say, he was able to close all 
the orifices of the body, and respite correctly 
without mechanical assistance; but it had 
needed many years’ hard discipline to arrive 
at his matured powers. He was barely sixteen 
when he first withdrew from the world, and 
was now full forty years old. 

There was one man in Ranganur—Govinda 
by name—who yielded to none in his fear of. 
Ramanathan. Govinda had, in fact, been the 
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cause of Ramanathan’s relinquishment of 
worldly vanities; for in his sixteenth year 
Ramanathan had been offered by his parents 
as a suitable husband for Govinda’s daughter ; 
whereas Govinda had judged otherwise, and 
rejected the suit. Since that day Govinda’s 
affairs had never prospered. All the youthful 
Ramanathan’s prayers and  penances, which 
commenced from the time of his rejected suit, 
seemed to fall in curses on Govinda’s house- 
hold. It was in this light, at least, that 
Govinda himself regarded his successive losses, 
It were impious, no doubt, to hold a virtuous 
ascetic to be capable of passions ; yet Govinda 
was not alone in his dread consciousness that 
Ramanathan hated him, and was slowly and 
surely torturing him to death in revenge for 
that ancient slight. 


II. 


The constant tread of feet had worn a path 
up the rocky steep to the ascetic’s home. 
Worshippers from Ranganur daily ascended 
the sacred mount and presented themselves 
_before the holy man. His customary throne 
was a flat, projecting rock, and all day long 
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the dwellers in the town below might see their 
saint there seated motionless. From some 
points of view his dark figure could be seen 
in clear outline against the sky. To all ap- 
fearance he had sat there absolutely still for 
” years, so that it was no marvel that pious 
Hindus regarded him as a veritable god, and 
“~ the guardian deity and presiding genius of 
Ranganur. His visitors, as they approached 
the holy presence, beheld the yogi seated on 
the bare rock with head bent forward and eyes 
cast down, Often it would happen that some 
solitary worshipper remained to consult the 
oracle. Whether one or many were present, 
the yogi was alike unmoved, and showed no 
.Sign that he was aware of what was passing, 
except on those occasions when he uttered a 
response. Yet even when he spoke his voice 
had a far-away and unearthly sound, and he 
betrayed not the slightest interest in what he 
said. His utterance, indeed, conveyed the im- 
pression that some spring had been accidentally 
touched, and the machinery within him set in 
motion. Though he was consulted often, no 
inquirer could be sure of a reply, and some 
Prayers repeated day after day had met with’ 
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no response. Such an event was general 
considered as indicative of latent evil in 
worshipper, and of impending disaster. 
There was one visitor, however; whose 
presence was always noted by Ramanathan, 
and that favoured individual was his nephev 
Gopala. This youth was a somewhat favour: 
able specimen of “young India,” an intelligen’ 
lad, pursuing the ordinary course of scholastid 
“cram” at a Government college with a view 
to obtaining a University degree. Between thé 
ultra Hindu ascetic and the young student o 
Western learning a curious friendship — 
sprung up. Gopala could always reduce the 
yogi to earth. Even when Ramanathan had for 
months together been deaf and dumb to all the 
world beside, he would converse with Gopala. 
Thus it happened that on a certain nigh 
the venerable ascetic and his schoolboy friend 
were seated together by the hermit’s rock 
home, engaged in quiet conversation. Beneath 
them lay the little town, every roof of which 
was clearly visible in the bright moonligh 
From amongst the many roofs rose dar 
palmyras and cocoanut trees, while, most con 
‘spicuous of all, the tall gopurams of the Hind 
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temple, with their curious sculptures, stood out 
white and clear. : 
- Neither of this curiously assorted couple 
took notice of the moonlit landscape. The 
younger was gazing fixedly at his queer com- 
panion, while the elder seemed to be looking 
nowhere, unless, perhaps, his eyes were marking 
the silent river, where a great banyan tree, inha- 
bited, according to popular opinion, by a mighty , 
demon, stood sentinel over the burning ground. 
| “Why are you, my son, so enamoured of 
this progress?” the dreamy sage was asking. 
©)“ What is your progress? Movement, no 
doubt, in some direction ; but do not be sure, 
~ my son, that it is in a right direction, Your 
} progress is mere delusion in my eyes. The 
vaunted - discoveries of your Western friends 
"only promote unrest. Your railways, tele- 
' graphs, and telephones are a hard slavery of 
grinding labour, They allow no pause, no 
contemplation. Haste and confusion is your 
progress, and the end is whirling madness— 
) the end, my son, is madness.” 
“Ah, my father! we are not all fitted for 
e the contemplative he. ae are, I confess it, 


. 
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“You talk of wisdom, my son, but you 
won’t acquire wisdom from the West. <The 
Western sages have no capacity for real know- 
ledge, They have no patience, Emancipation 
and power, such as I have won, are the only 
genuine fruits of knowledge; and they are: 
hard to win. Victory crowns the long and 
bitter struggle, Do your Western friends 
possess the powers I possess? Do they despise 
all the vanities of this illusory world as I 
despise them? Have they conquered all de- 
sires and passions as I have conquered? Can, 
they control the destinies of men ?\ Can they 
direct the will? All men around me are but 
playthings in my hand. I know them all— 
their secrets, their hopes and fears—and ¥ 
laugh at them, and turn them as I please, 
Wisdom is not the possession of dry facts, my 
son. Wisdom is that penetrative power that 
enters into all the secrets of human life, and 
its possessor drives the common herd accord- 
ing as he wills.” . 

“Emancipation, my father, is no doubt a 
glorious end. I recognise in you a man far 
-other and far more powerful than those who 
are commonly reputed to. be wise. But I do 
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not find perfection, even in you. Are you 
sure, my father, that you have utterly cast off 
all the five faults? Are you entirely free from 
wrath ?” 

“Quite free, my son. But oh! I am not 
perfectly emancipated yet. I am very near 
the end. Ashes, ashes, the ashes of a man are 
needed yet.” 4 

After so saying the yogi relapsed for a time 
into silence, though an occasional sound of 
“ Ashes, ashes,” broke through his lips, 

As it was now past midnight, Gopala might 
have availed himself of this opportunity to 
withdraw from this nocturnal conference, had 
he not come to it with a view to broaching a 
particular subject which he had not as yet 
been able to approach. He had, indeed, rather 

_@ delicate matter to handle, inasmuch as a 
marriage had been arranged between himself 
and a daughter of Govinda’s house, and he was 
much afraid that this alliance would not be 
» favourably regarded by his powerful relative. 
While he was pondering as to how he was to 
communicate this difficult intelligence to his 
mysterious uncle, Ramanathan came to his 
rescue, and relieved him of the necessity of ° 
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breaking the news by advancing the conversa- 
tion to a further stage. 

“You will marry, my son, and prosper. 
You are, I know, the slave of desire ; but 
success was written on your forehead at your . 
birth ; and success, as you esteem it, you will 
achieve. I, too, succeed, but on a higher planed 
than you. Yes, you will prosper ; but that house 48 
will see a marriage and a funeral in one week, 'S¢ 
I prosper also. They have thought, and have ! 
even said to one another, that I shall be pleased !¢- 
because you marry one of their females. They 2. 
think I love you. Fools. They think I hate *Y 
him. Fools. What have I to do with love 't 
or hate? I am passionless, Once, I seem to 
remember, I, too, was the victim of desire. It 
is no longer intelligible to me. Human 
interests concern me not. Human ashes alone 
serve me. That I know. He knows it too, 
and he is horribly afraid. His fear accom- 
plishes my purpose.” 

“Are not these strange words, my father, 
for one who neither loves nor hates? Does 
not the proverb say, that it is the duty of the’ 
great to forgive the faults of inferiors? Do 

“you think it possible that you may uncon- 
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sciously be harbouring a feeling of revenge for 
some old injury?” 

“You speak foolishly, my son, Proverbs 
pre the invention of petty men, entangled in 
F the net of mundane life and fettered by the 
bonds of action. I have nought to do with 
them ; but did not men say, when I was in the 
world, that even a small fibre may serve as 
‘a tooth-pick? Even the meanest substance 
may be useful to the wise. Is that a true 
proverb, my son?” 

After he had thus delivered himself, the 
ascetic’s face completely changed, and he fell 
into profound contemplation, so that Gopila, 
knowing well that further speech was out of 
the question, left him there seated on his 
solitary rock, looking with hungry, viewless 
stare towards the distant burning-ground. 


TIL. 

In due course the marriage of Gopala with 
Govinda’s grand-daughter was celebrated with 
all appropriate ceremony. The front verandah 
of Govinda’s dwelling was adorned with the 
customary splendour of blue, red, and white 
cloth, while the pillars were -concealed by 
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abundance of massive plantain stems and 
leaves. Within this shelter for days together 
the sound of music scarcely ceased. The 
incessant din of tom-toms and droning of pipes 
served as a continual reminder to the good 
people of Ranganur that a festivity was in 
progress. In the midst of all this rejoicing, on 
the fifth day of the marriage ceremonies, the 
little town was thrown into consternation by a 
visit from the venerable yog?. Never before, 
since the first day of his retirement, had he 
been known to enter into the haunts of men. 
As the gaunt, nude form of the ascetic was 
seen passing along the central street of the 
town, the people fell away from him on either 
side, and placing their joined hands to their 
foreheads did him humble obeisance. Many 
anxious glances followed him as he slowly 
walked on, all unmindful of the general notice. 
All sounds of life, even the voices of quarrelling 
women, were hushed as he approached. The 
silence went before him, until it seized upon 
the musicians and the wedding guests in 
Govinda’s house, as the awful yogi drew near 
to the scene of the marriage rejoicings. 
Affrighted women looking out into the street 
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to learn the cause of this oppressive stillness, 
saw the dreaded saint standing in the middle 
of the street before them. His lean, bare 
figure, surmounted by the dense tangle of his 
“hair, out of the midst of which his wild eyes 
seemed to flash with the fire of another world, 
chilled them as a fearful apparition of horrid 
omen, As his penetrative glance seemed to 
pass through them, and his thin arms raised 
and extended towards the house seemed to 
curse its inmates and doom the home, wild 
cries of fear pierced the still silence. But the 
yogi heard them not. For five long minutes 
he stood thus while not a quiver nor the faintest 
movement could’ be detected in his naked 
body ; then he returned, as he had come, amid 
the respectful homage of the crowd. 

Relieved from the weight of his dread 
presence, the tongues of his neighbours began 
to move in cautious whispers. They formed 
themselves into little groups to discuss the 
meaning of this portent. They were content, 
for the most part, to suppose that he had come 
to bless the wedding, because he was thought 
to love Gopila, seeing in the bright boy a sort 
of resurrection of his old self ; but it was 
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impossible to avoid the feeling that this unpre- 
cedented visit boded disaster to one townsman 
at least. It was therefore no surprise to the 
people of Ranganur when they heard on the 
morrow that Govinda was dead. 


Iv. 


All through the day that followed Govinda’s 
decease Ramanathan had been sitting perfectly 
calm and motionless, Throughout the long 
hours not a muscle of his body had stirred,- 
but, just as the sun was setting, a quiver ran 
through his whole frame, and he was, as it 
were, shaken back into ordinary life. His 
food, conveyed to his rock by pious hands, 
lay beside him. There was milk there, too, in 
a small brass vessel, and a somewhat larger 
vessel containing water. Each day towards 
sunset his worshippers brought him fresh pro- 
visions, though he frequently fasted for many 
days together, and rarely drank more than, 
once ina month, To-day he tasted nothing. 

As he slowly rose to his feet, he was mut- 
tering words,— 

“JT see the flames. I have the ashes. My 
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ashes are they? His ashes? Mine! mine! 
I am emancipated!” 
Thus muttering, he left his solitary perch, 
ahd descended the hill. . Again the yogi was 
_aabout to visit the scenes of human strife; but 
he did not, as yesterday, turn towards the town. 
His walk was rapid, as, shunning the dwellings 
“of men, he sped swiftly, with the elasticity as 
of youth, through field and thicket, towards the 
river’s brink. Down the bank he hastened, 
and, hurrying along by the water's edge, pur- 
sued his course to the spot he had gazed on 
from a distance for so many years. When he 
had reached the burning-ground, emerging from 
the river’s bed, he strode towards the sacred 
tree. With the agility of an ape he climbed it, 
and was soon sitting cross-legged on‘ a branch. 
There he ‘sat, still as an image, apparently as 
much at home as on his customary rock. He 
‘had become the demon of the tree. 

In the distance could now be heard the 
melancholy music of the two trumpets, answer- 
ing one another in mournful cadence. The 
funeral was approaching. Through the leafy 
screen which hid him the yogi might have seen . 
the sad procession. In front.were men scatter- 
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ing coppers.to a crowd of naked urchins who 
scrambled and fought for them. Round about 
the litter on which lay the corpse were gathered 
men, friends and relatives of the deceased. 
The body, except the face, was covered with 
masses of flowers. That face the yogi had not 
seen for many years, but he needed none to 
tell him that Govinda was dead, and that this 
was what was left of him. 

Motionless the yogi sat while the cremation 
rites were being performed. 

Poor Govinda had had a son, but he had 
died some years ago, His hard fortune had 
deprived him, when dead, of the services of his 
legitimate deliverer from hell. The duty of 
kindling the fire had devolved upon a little 
boy of six, the sole male descendant of the 
departed. The little fellow, after counterfeiting 
the sorrow, which he should have felt, in divers 
ways, by rolling on the ground and beating his 
breast with tiny hands, at last, as if reluctant, 
applied the torch, and the pile burst into 
flames. 

The mourners soon departed, leaving the 
corpse to the tender mercies of the burning- 
ground attendants, The bearers lingered at a 
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short distance. Then, had he been looking, 
the yogi might have seen the attendant batter 
the corpse, as it rose to a sitting posture, with 
his heavy pole. Had he been listening he 
might have heard the foul epithets which the 
Coarse creature showered upon the corpse, as 
he charged it to lie still. Whether the yogi 
saw and heard, or not, his body at least 
betrayed no sign, 

_For hours the patient ascetic sat, while the 
body was being slowly consumed. At length, 
when he deemed that the fitting moment was 
come, he terrified the lonely night-watchers by 
a piercing cry, “ Aiyo! Aiyo!” uttered from 
the mysterious depths of the sacred tree. The 
scared attendants fled in terror. They did not 
turn to see whether devil or yog? was in pursuit, 
but ran precipitately from the spot. 

So the yogi slid down from his arboreal seat 
and gathered together the ashes which he 
needed for his final rite. 


Vv. 


On the next morning devout visitors found 
the yogi seated, immovable as usual, with his 
eyes fixed on certain mystic characters de- 
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scribed in ashes that lay on the ground before 
him. Something caused them to feel that the 
saint was somehow different ; but it was long 
before any dared to touch him. At length it 
was discovered that he was dead. 

So the yog? was emancipated. 

There was much talk in Ranganur about 
the strange events of the three days. On the 
whole a sense of relief prevailed, now-that the 
town’s too holy and too potent neighbour was 
removed. People felt that they could now 
think and speak and act with greater freedom. 
Their reverence for the yogi had, after all, been 
mainly fear. 

Amongst the common people it was freely 
reported, and even believed, that the saint, 
having profaned the sanctuary of the devil of 
the burning-ground, had been slain by the 
angry demon; but, other Hindus, being wiser, 
and knowing that there was not a god in the 
Hindu Pantheon who could have the least 
power against so holy an ascetic, naturally 
ridiculed the idea of an ordinary demon being 
able to harm the mighty yog7, and attributed 
the saint's decease to his own success in-the 
path of emancipation. 
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Ry Resomr oy Goon AND Evin Company. 


aranrafe, ferme cath aranit + ya 
_Rrrmrerar ate afeihewfeae aa | 
arataniginragiad ainsi aaa 


apiece ee a : 


rt a drop of water fall on heated iron it is 
utterly destroyed, not even its name remains, and 
yet the same drop on a lotus leaf takes the resem= 
blance of a, pearl, while if it fall during the 
asterism. of Arcturus, itite a pearl oyster, it 
“becomes a pearl itself. Always a man’s qualities, 
whether had, medium, or excellent, arise from his 
associations.’ . 


Compare, “Evil communications corrupt “good * 
Manners’ and the Irish proverb, ‘Tell me'whom 
“you're with, and I'll tell you who you are,” 


"hag ee 


Tue Four Questions. 
Whenking Yudhishthira wag in 1 exile, he carte , 


to a tank “inhabited bysa ferocious Graha or * 


water demon.. It was: the habit” of.this beast-to 


put.the following questions to all who came to 
» drink at the tank :— 


Ex ait atea Peart ar atat a gave, r 
+ sli are RFA Fi 
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‘What is happy? What is wonderful? What 
is the news ? What is the path? First answer me 
these four questions, and then drink. As no 
one was ever able to answer these questions, he 
used to kill and devour them. Yudhishthira, 
however, was equal to the. oceasion, and, when 
challenged, replicd as follows :— 
fereeares ara ark Tata at Tet 
stot araaray Ft & acae ATeT NY 
aera TS Wess BAA | 
sri? eargfaeata Praratad: TOL Q 
afensnerrene Ree Warhrar UAHA | 
aredeatrarcare sa area Hrs: TITS AT MR 
agfaratirar eget Pasrar Saat ahatee aa Pave | 
wien wed Paige Gerad Terai At Ta: T TITS 


‘He who cooks his mess of vegetables at the 
eighth watch of the day, and he who is not in 
debt, and is not a sojourner,—he, QO Water- 
Goblin, is happy. That, while every day created 
things are hastening to the hall of death, others 
should say, “I wish to remain,”’—what is 
more wonderful than this? In this cauldron (of 
the world) full of illusion, time cooks created 
things, with the sun for ‘fire, night and day for 
fuel, and months and seasons for the stirring 
ladle,—this is the news. The Scriptures are at 
variance and Holy Writ is at variance. Many are 
the holy men, but their advice is at variance. 
The essence of virtue is placed in the inner 
recesses (of the heart), and that, along which the 
great and good have gone before,—that is the 
pnath. * 
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On hearing these replies the Gritha was mightily 
pleased, and, giving him all the riches he had 
carried off from his former victims, let him go 
on his journey, 

—_— 
Larnmi Taagvrant. 

Lakhimé Thakurant wasa famous poctess of 
Mithil&. I have not been able to obtain any 
particulars as to when she lived. Numerous stories 
are told of her learning. The following are 
samples :—When her daughter was of age to be sent 
to her husband, she wrote the following letter to 
the young Pandit to whom the girl was married. 
The text in this is written as it was given me, but 
is probably corrupt :— 

STATA TORTS earaareaatioay rhs 
Sarewratetrataatarears eat 

aT st array aeT aT: THAT 
Mae eta atates: 

To understand the above, it is necessary to 
know that the numbers refer to the signs of the 
zodiac, which are as follows :— 


1. Ry ?. gar 
2. qu 8. sf 
3. frat 9. ua: 
A. Rae 10, sae 
5. fag Lt; ET 
6. Arar 12. sty 


The translation is,—‘ Attacked with the severe 
onslaught of the God of Love is she. Dis- 
traught like a erab or a fish ina dry place is she. 
© thou bull-minded one! the damsel, round- 


. & 

. formed as a water jar, with: arched eyébrows, 
(the destined wife) of thou who art like a lion 
amongst kings, and who is not (gross) like (a 
shopkeeper’s wife who plies) the scales. She’ feels 
pain like that of a scorpion bite. Quickly let the 
result of married life relieve her.’ 

In accordance with Lakhim’ Thakurint’s letter, 
the young Brihman came, and after the usual. 
ceremonies, went with his wife into the bridal 
chamber. As, however, she was very young and 
tender he abstained from exercising his marital 
rights. The bride told her mother, who remon- 
strated with her son-in-law as follows :— 
avi aren Braga avaarct agT 

et MAO ae ATTA 
TEATeaT TES Tas Pees Hester, oe 
ARAMA TEAS AT Tea TeS: || 

* Be not afraid that the damsel is too slender, 
She is as it were the bud of a flower beloved by 
bees which has been scen and is being plucked(?). 
Therefore in private must she be passionately 
given pangs. A piece of sugarcane (when pressed) 
gives us gently niuch sweetness.’ 

The son-in-law followed her adviee, and next 
morning the followitig conversation took place 
between mother and daughter :-— 

Daughter,— ara: Rfaae + ana Tar 

Lakhima,— RATT BearaTy ¢ 

Daughter.— saver ar Peat Fras wat sft 

at free (sc. Cana It 
yrarrat aia sweeter exter 


BAG Ciera WaT UST SAT Ut 
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*O Mother, I will not retire again to the bridal 
chamber.’ 

«Why not, my moon-faced one ? 

‘Your son-in-law passionately gives me pangs, 
even when bound in my arms. He burns me as it 
were with live coals, and Iam torn to pieces with 
his nails and teeth; of what lové-demon am I the 
sport, and why does he play with me like a tiger ?” 

A Pandit once came to try Lakhimd Thakurdni’s 
learning. She heard this, and disguising herself 
asa water-girl, went to meet him. The Pandit 
addressed her as follows :— 

Fe at fe cafe ata alefiaaer 
TAT Are Tee a tT | 
sre fe Tea ges ae Tae 
are etiganet gaat erat 

“Why are you gazing at me, pitcher on hips, 
with languid eyes? Gaze on some other man 
suited for you, I touch not a fair one whose hip 
is marked with the pitcher,’ 

To this piece of impertinence she replied :— 

; aed watt paeTaTENT 
We CTETAT ET VATA | 
ahitse 5 Ratzaay geaeg: 
OF Te TATRA Peer: 

‘I? faith, I tell thee who art smitten by the arrow 
of love, that I am not so minded towards thee. I 
could not find my slave. You are like him, and I 
was merely trying to find ont if you were he or 
rot? 

Then the ‘Pendit saw that she was Lakitné, 
and admitted himself conquered, 
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Laxuimmi Traxuriyt anp THE Brravi. 

In Mithilé, the men of a certain high sept of 
Brahmans are in the habit of selling their daugh- 
ters and sisters in marriage to Bréhmans of lower 
caste, and of marrying girls of lower caste om 
receipt of a consideration. This sept is called 


from its practices the sept of the Prats 3 Or 
mercenary Brahmans. The practice is much 
reprobrated by Brahmans of other septs. Lakhimé 
Thakurdni once noted a marriage celebrated with 
great pomp. It was one of these Bikauds, who 
had sold his sister in marriage to a man of low 
caste. She thereupon composed the following 
_ verse on the subject which has since been famous 
in Mithilé — 
ATs Fat Were: 
afr or esrrentaeaa: | ee 
ae & gsriraaatt err 
aR Trea PTT: A 
Freely translated,—‘ You may make your apiri- 
ted horses prance, and with them trample on 
the town-folk. But we all know that your wealth 
ig not got by your own exertions but by the sale 
of your sister’s person.” 





Tus Panas or PARTING. 

The following lines are weJl known in Mithilé. 
They are very true, and are worth preserving. 
The metre is not very correct :— 

ae areata are Fert 

arta ane raat fe ar ag | 
MMR Teer a eet 

THAT Fae Il 
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“If thon must go, my Lord, say not, “I go, 
Igo.” The falling of a stone on one causeth not 
the pang; it is the knowledge that it is falling 
which is unbearable.’ 

With these may be compared Lakhim’ Tha- 
kurini’s verses on the pangs of anticipated separa- 
tion, whieh are very popular in Mithila. They 
are are as follows :— 

Gye rss FPafaweat ARRAN asH- 
Ararat: rate Tarai gy: gee: | 
SreMMmiterinapaadast dey wearer 
APIA Tay tart aay sea: 

“He breaks the erisp lotns tendrils to eat them 
but does not do go, for he mistakes them for the 
rays ef the moon; though athirst he does not 
rink the drops of water in the loims leaves for he 
thinks them stars; in the shade of the lotus 
flowers dark with the swarms of bees he sees 
night when there is no night; always dreading 
separation from his belored, the chakravdke 
imagines even the day to be night,’ 





CaLumyy. 
The following verses om Calumny are very 


popular in Mithilé. The first two are said to be ay 


anonymous, the latter are said to be in the Bhifas . 
prabandkasdra, a work which I have not seen, 
and whieh I am assured is a distinet work from 
the well-known Bhijaprabandha, 

Saat RaTeaTet wera TET A 

ATES Tee eETaET wT 

“There is a wondrous snake,—the tongue— 

dwelling in its hole—the month of a bad man. 
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It bites one man behind his ear, and thereby 
takes away the life of another.’ 
Paparcarscarnaea: ae wie aor a aeiea aha 
aed qHmett a Reet gt: Fret: H 
‘The wise say not antruly that a wicked man is 
far worse than a poisonous serpent. For while 
the latter is the enemy only of the ichneumon, a 
calumniator is the enemy of everyone.” Here 
ARTE is a threefold pun, Jt means either 
‘hating the ichneumon,’ or ‘not hating his own 
Yace,’ or ‘not hating the members of the family of 
the man he has bitten.” 
OS: RT GA: HC: TIPHTAT. AA: | 
at pared Ufa wa: aararTEa | 
AB: SRT THAT THAT 
arent Freqararher Tenens 7 TEahe te 
gat: aftede aan see a: | 
aferar alia: ad: Pat aT AeA: I 
‘The snake is eruel, and the bad man is cruel, 
but the bad man is more cruel than the snake. 
The snake kills only the one man (whom he 
bites), but the bad manis all-destroying. He spies 
out holes the size of a grain of mustard m others, 
but even when he is looking at some as big as bel- 
fruit in himself, he does not see them. The evil 
man should be shunned, even when he is adorned 
with knowledge. A suake is mot less deadly 
because he bears a precious jewel on his head. 
AAA ARIS ANS A 
griarararares t : 
ATUSAAANT HATA: : = 
mor: Tt ATTERET 


H 


“The good are as grateful for the lifting away 
of a straw from the head, as if it were the gift of 
a@ present of ten million pieces of gold. But the 
wicked when befriended even at the expense of 
the aider’s life, are as ungrateful for the obliga- 
tion as if it were an act of the greatest enmity.” 


Tue Bee iw rae Lotus. 

The following lines, said to be anonymous, are 
well known in Mithilé. They refer to the well- 
known fable of the bee imprisoned in the lotus, 
which is released at sunrise. 

saaraat fra: Rarer 
aiedt Fsevirsaaa aa: 

arr areas Ft 
Prvare aadt edt zara 

‘While eating, the lover was separated suddenly 
from his beloved, by the (closing of the) vessel 
which contained his food. So to release her lord, 


the chaste (female bee) dwelling in the skirts of 
the forest adored the lord of day.’ 


Ht should be remembered that the lotus closes 
at sunset, and opens at sunrise, 


Tata KIM VERSES. 
What are called aa: FRX verses are very popular 
in Mithila. They are called so because the last 


Jine ends with the words 44: fq‘ what is the}ood 
of it,’ repeated four times. Here are two examples, 
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The first is said to be by Kflidésa. The other is 
anonymous. 
wt Ttard aa: Fated 
ag: wre Furtiaary: | 
Tart + afne aifet T- 
are fix rat: Far et: Fer ae: Pee 
‘Wealth, piled high as a mountain, but no 
liberality ; Eloquence, reaching to perfection, but 
no power;—A frame, skilled in action, but no fame ; 
An intellect, sharp as the point of kuéa grass, but 
no education :—What is the good of it ? What is 
the good of it P What is the good of it?” 
aett ged arf aot 
We ahs at Fegeay! 
aetvarheaae vat aie eset 
are: Fast ater: Fen are: fa erat: Fare it 
‘A handsome person, and a handsome wife; a 
gorgeous palace; and wealth piled high as Mount 
Meru :—If the heart is not fixed on the child of. 
Yaséd4é :—What is the good of them P What is the 
good of them ?” 
Somr Quaint Buiessrnes. 

The following blessings were collected by me in 
MithilS. They are much admired by the Pandits — 
iT. 

artery ore we UTET 
f fe sernere | 
"trait fe TAA TT: 
BATA saa ge Tay 
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“May he—who sleeps ona mountain (sm3i—i.e, 
Siva), whose (82) beloved is the Daughter of the 
Mountain @ITATTA—z.2, P4rvati), whose garment 
is the ethereal void (SFA), whose son is the lord 
(i.e. Kuméra) of the enemy (i.e. the peacock) 
of the eaters of air (i.e. Serpents), on whose breast 
(3a) is the king (t31—i.¢, Vasuki) of the eaters 
of frogs (RTT, snakes), whose repast 
(17Z) is on the feshless (aq) head (®) of a 
corpse, and on the top-knot of whose matted hair 
(Metre) is the moon (¥¥:)—give thee abundant 
“prosperity,” 


IL. 
water asters 
Saas: WRQes ars | 
ayregsanee: 
Warearte: TART FT: I 

This is capable of either of two interpretations, 
as follows :— 7 

‘May the Supreme Lord without beginning 

" (Siva)—who is mounted (Ft) on the lord of cows, 
(i.e. a bull), who is the destroyer of the paina of 
the Daughter of the Mountain (Parvati), who is 
the father of Kuméara, who bears the crescent of. 
the moon and the lotuses of. whose feet were 
worshipped by the Lord of Lanka (RAvana),—pro- 
tect you.’ 

The other interpretation is obtained by cutting 
off the first syllable of all the above epithets 
as follows :— 

‘May the Supreme Lord without beginning 
(or found by omitting the beginning of the above 
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epithets) (Krishna),-who is mounted on the lord 
of birds (8+ Ft ie. a peacock), the destroyer of 
the pains of the elephant* (asttaertt), the father of 
Mara (artate. :), who is decorated with a peacock’s 
tail (RTa@zytt), and the lotuses of whose feet are 
worshipped by Késa,—protect you. 
int. 
PRAT ATA AIT | 
wat ag Tat Tey ay Beata 
“May the first half (q?4 i.e. dedth) of the four 
eyllabled name (8747) of the enemy of Pra- 
dyumna, be in the house of thy enemies, and the 
second half (34 i.e. vietory) in thine. 
Here ff =a bird. fatrm = Garuda. 
(THIF = Krishna. (TATHGT = Pradyumna. 





A Corse on Maitaina Branmans. 

The Brahmans of Mithilé or Tirhut are a noto- 
riously litigious people. They are always quar- 
relling amongst themselves. They admit this. . 
fact, and lay the blame on a curse of Rama. 
chandra. When he came to Janaka's court to 
Sita’s Svayasivara, the Maithila Brihmans treated 
the young Kshatriya from Avadh with contumely, 
He turned upon them with following curse :-— 


2 WF Ter ct star: TETRA TT: | 
Sorbraiaat gt fareerat afrsaez 
“Heroes at home, cowards in the battle-field, 
always quarrelling amongst - yourselves, and 
Zap 


> Allnding to the well known legend of the clephant — 
and the crocodile. 
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inordinately full of caste pride, shall ye be vin 
Mithils.’ . 

I must say that the curse ts a very accurate 

description of a great many Maithila Brahmans, 
% Banoais mw PBraar. 

The Bangalis, as a nation, are very unpopular in 
Bihar. There are a number of popular verses 
exhibiting the light in which they are looked upon 
in that province. Here are three -— 

Se eRRTRATTAP STAT yt 
et Fewer ce ape Pareat wean: | 

‘They feed like cranes or crows or pigs, * # 
* *' At home they-are lions, in the battle-field 
deer, and ina foreign country (¢ g. Bihar) jackals,’ 

WRT: easy Teaser: Vat 

aryeror ale arrar: fara faz Fareaar agar: | 

‘Delighting in low-caste orgies? with their 
heads continually uncovered, vile—If Bangilis 
are men, O Siva! Siva! what ave ghosts 2 

The Bihar verdict on Bangali women is even 
stronger than the foregoing, and is grossly unfair: 

“ar Biterer wey aria 

3G Waresrar qageh at | 

ata Prereatcatesrariaet 

Rrra tgeateranritrct t| : 

‘Saying heth hethd when she meana ¢ hither. 
Modestly covering her face, and yet grossly inde? 
cent; deserting her husband, and hasting to a 
‘Jover,—so shines in her glory the fair one of the 
noble Bangali.’ The ein the word ear is, itshould 
be observed, short. 





“¥ This half ‘line ia obscene. . 
* Tu allusion to the Sakta, worship prevalent in Bengal. 
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3 Tue Brak OPINION OF ANGA. 

Aiga, or Western Bangél, has as bad a reputa- 
tion as Bang&l proper, as witness the following 
anonymous verse :— 

SBT aes Ae ancreertat 
eR aaa TTT ATT | 
BUT: TIA Ua Ra INT 
agua: faa aT: aT TAT 
_ ‘A country where the wind causes the limbs to 
swell!, makes the water unwholesome, reopens 
healed wounds, and only does harm,—how can the 
people of that country be pleasant ? 


A Worp tn SEason, How Goon Is IT! 

‘There are many verses on this text current in 
the mouths of Mithilé Eandits, The following 
are samples:— — 

srrarcntaar areit 
arTTsArs TTT ATT | 
ara wera 

aay ret fe ge TAT 

‘A word in seasoh, even when not very wise 
shines forth as excellent, just as an ass’s bray 
heard on the left hand, promises a prosperous 
journey.’ 

babel awit sft PATTI ATT: GET | 

*  quareat eted frat gt acata fe WTA UI 

‘Even a virtuous man is annoyed when asked 
for something by afriend who is exceedingly igno- 
rant of the time for doing so, 

‘his is the interpretation given of Areara-. This 


jueaning ia not however in Monier Williams’ Sanskr. 
Dist, 
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‘A mother will scold even a favourite son, when 
he is tormenting her on certain occasions,” 
Frm: Fert Pret cererar gate rar 
Tee Set a ¥ qrevas a: | 
RUC satet @RescTat Terai 
TTT Tea TACT TAT BaP eTehy | 
‘The cuckoo is black, and always looks at 
another with a red (or angry) eye. It hates the 
offspring of other birds, and does not rear even 
ite own young: yet still it is the beloved of every 
world, for the faults of those with sweet voices 
are never counted.’ ; 





Some Verses on Fartu. 
The following two sets of verses, on faith, are 
very popular in Mithila. The author and date 
of both are unknown to me. 


Ue aPTCAeT ae TET | 

OF Heras aie & aera: + 

84 Provaart et grater: | 

*O heart, think long on the feet of Krishna, with 

the help of whom thou must cross the ocean of 
existence. Amongst sons, wife, or friends thou 
wilt have no helpers, all that one sees of these ig 
but by the help of mirage,’ ‘The text of the above 
appears to be corrupt. ’ 


RSA eet wae |] 


* Not an exact translation. 
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*O Krishna, may this very day the swan of my 
heart dwell within the cage of thy lotus-feet ; for 
at the time of losmg my vital breath, when my 
throat is obstructed with the humours of my body, 
it will be too late for me to attempt to remember 
thee.’ : 





Tue Five Wars of WoRLDLY WIspoM. 


The following lines are very popular in Mithila. 
1 think I have met them somewhere, but have not 
been able to identify the passage :— 


aed ofesatirrar a 
TUG ATHRAANTTT: | 
aRTeRs Pert 
agate tae oy i 


‘Travelling, friendship with learned men, 
courtezans, entering the royal council, and 
acquaintance with a wide range of literature, are 
the tive roots of worldly wisdom,’ 

The folowing rhyme, current all over Tirhut, 
gives the popular verdict on female beauty in 
Southern India :— 


aoa wear ReaZAT | 
sraasys Fey are II 


The pretty gitls of the South, are pendulous 
in front, and are heavy behind.’ 

The following curious verses, half Sanskrit 
half Bihari, were noted in Tirhut, where they are 
welfknown. They represent a conversation be- 


Ree a Pe Sie eee 
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afta xa ate eA TH MTV gS 

aie dae tifa ara tas aorta ss | 

arte aren shaat ay ae eGys: asa: 

Fa ware os are Hea axe aie Il 

She.—‘O beggar, depart, of I will tie a water- 
jar round your neck, and drown you in the sea. 
You stare fixedly at me (Jit, you have washed your 
eyes and look at me), although there is the whole 
world before you.’ 

He.‘ Hear (the cause of this action of mine) 
which was the doing of yourfather. I, my friend, 
was brought up by your ancestors. If you are 
angry, whither shall I go, for my footsteps are 
directed to your threshhold.’ 

In the above, I do not know the meaning of 
#4, nor have I met any one who could enlighten 
me. Wet, seems to be a corruption of %¢at 
through confusion with iz, 





ON THE MEANINGS OF THE Worn Hart. 
There are many songs on the various meanings 
of the word ag. One will be found (eg.) in 
Fallon’s Dict. s. v.; another has been given by 
Captain Temple in J. B. A.S.,Part 1, Vol. p. 
See also my Maithil Chrestomathy, Vocab. s. v. 
The following is a similar Maithilf thyme « on 
the meanings of the word gf :— ” 
aft aia eft ar 
ata Taz Ort UR Tee | 
eft ait Sze eft aft fee 


eit-ar Tara eit TATE II 
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This means, ‘Indra thundered, and the frog 
heard it. When he heard the frog’s croaking, 
the snake came along (to edt him). The peacock 
met him on the road, and the peacock fell upon 
the snake, and by the might of the peacock the 
frog escaped.’ 





VERSES IN MIXED BIHARI AND SANSKRIT 
REGARDING INTUITION, 

The following curious doggrel was told me by a 
Mithila Pandit. It does not profess to be Sans- 
krit, but is partially in that language :— 

aa Mf Parag | 
BICC Com Rica 
This is said to mean, ‘The hearts of men are 


known from the motions of their eyes and eye- 
brows.’ : 





Tae Story or King DansRivs KaryA AND THE 
Panpi?’s Promise. 

King Dahariyé once went to the Ganges to 
bathe, taking lis mother with him, and in honour 
of the event he made hera present of 125,000 head 
of cattle. It happened that at the same ghdt there 
Was a poor Brahman, who also had brought his 
mother with him. In spite of his poverty he told 
her to choose whatever gift she might desire. 
Vhereupon she asked for the same gift as that 
which had been given by the king to his mother, 
laughing at the same time at the idea of his being 
able to fulfil such a request. The Brahman how-- 
ever, who was a great Pandit, swore by a mighty 
oath that he would seize the king by the lips and 
bring him before his mother, and cause him to make 
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her a present of the required number of cattle, 
Before, however, he could carry out his design the 
king had heard of it and for fear of its being 
accomplished shut himself up in his tent and 
refused admission to all Byfhmans of every kind, 
and after concluding his bathing ceremonies re- 
turned to his palace, where he again shut himself 

up carefully, and refused to admit any Brdhmans * 
to aee him. The Pandit tried his best to gain an 
audience, but unsuccessfully, so at length he gave 
Up overt attempts, and built a small hut for him. 
self near the king’s palace, where he lived con. 
tinually on the watch. “One night, a very rainy 
one in Bhidra, when the clouds produced a thick 
darkness, and the wind and the thunder conspired 
to make the hour terrible, he began to sing a song 
to the melody called Malldra, which was very 


. Sweet, and dealt with the passion of love, So 


sweetly did he sing that when the queen, the wife 
of king Dahariy&, heard his voice where she was 
sleeping by her husband, she could not restrain 
her feelings, and leaving her husband’s side went 
out through the blinding rain to the Pandit’s hut, 
and,entreated him to allow her to enter and to 
throw herself into his embraces, : 

The king, who had been awake when she went 
out, had followed her-in secret, and had heard her 
request. The Pandit refused, in spite of all hez 
entreaties, and advised her to go home quietly. as 
she had come. She replied that she was afraid 
to go back in the rain, and added :— 


SHEA ETT ora: 
BAS aihere sare aitard a aaa 
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“Uncalled I come, attracted by your excellence, 
I long for your friendship, and nevertheless my. 
anguish increases.” : 

Finding her efforts unavailing, she went on :— 

Prong carat ares itera |e TAT 
BAT THATS TE HCA OTA LTT: 

‘O wise sir, I beg thee, even here, to do that 
by which the deceitful hand-clappings and jeers 
of my companions will be provented.’ Where- 
upon the Pandit recited the following verses :— 


TATTWTAT ARATE RTS 

BTR ARATE SATA TATOTES | 
alenitae ta gas Taare: gu- 
TATA ATS HN PAH THATS ATTA | 

“Inasmuch-aa, O lotus-eyed one, you have eoitté” 
from the inner/dpartments of (Dahariy4) Karna, 
who is as it were a consuming subaqueous fire 
aniidst the sea of his enemies, on a night in which 
the circle of the universe has disappeared in a 
thick darkness increased by bellowing clouds, and 
in which’the tarmoil is pervaded by watchmen, and 
by waking, fierce warriors, I think the fear of 
women is but a sham.’ 

The queen at length consented to go home 
provided he would sing his song again to cheer 
Ler on her journey. He consented to do so, and- 
sang for her the Malidra as she hurried back 
through the wind and rain. The king also went 
home, thinking on what had occurred, and well 
pleased with the Pandit. The next morning he 
sent for him. The Pandit came, much pleased. 
at having at length got an audience. Directly on 
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his arrival the king said, ‘That was avery pretty 
verse you recited last night, pray recite it again, 
as I have forgotten it. ‘ I can only remember that 
it ended Ffak ay v4 Akai, “1 think the fear of 
women is but a sham.” 

When the Pandit heard this he was bees 
frightened, for, of course, he did not know that the 
king had followed his wife, and had heard all that 
had taken place. On the contrary, he imagined 
that the queen had told her spouse some lie, and 
that the king intended to kill him. He knew that 
if he repeated the verses which he had said the 
night before his fate would be sealed, and so on 
the spur of the moment he invented another set of 
lines having the same ending. They are as 
follows :— 


vagrarata aaaaaraeatata 


safe arate grahtferat paraarieta | 
card ani Prargatege: orareiantianet 
aifeed wear ateck aa Te atferara Il 
‘(0 king) who art as handsome as the God of 
Love, thy Fame [the word for fame, #IIG, is of the - 
feminine gender, and is here personified as a 
woman], passes across the sea in whose waters 
erocodiles are rising, wanders about in the unsus- 
pended sky, and has mounted on to the heads of 
mountains hard to be approached. She has gone 
alone down to Hell, full of poisonous serpents, and 
therefore I think the fear of woman is but a sham.’ 
The king had been pleased on the preyious 
night by the high principles shown by the Pandit, 
and now he was astonished to find that his . 
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learning was at least equal to his virtue, for he 
had without doubt made an impromptu verse, in 
a complicated metre, without any hesitation. He 
was sitting facing the east, and covering his face 
with his hand he determined, after consideration, 
to give him all that portion of his kingdom which 
was before him. ‘Then, that he might not covet 
another man’s goods he turned round, and sat 
facing the north. The poor Pandit, however, not 
understanding these motions, concluded that the 
king was even still more displeased, and in order 
to pacify him, began again as follows :— 

anifced TT eferar ges erat are 

at arnse vat vata Faier: seartanra: | 

RUPLSGUAT: TNA AeA TAT 

eardt aeqntaeareregen wet Barco tt 

‘Thy Fame, O king, is the procuress who seduced 

Sirasvati (the goddess of learning) seated in the 
lap of Vishnu, and Lakshmi (the Goddess of 
prosperity), and gave them to thee. When Siva 
heard this he absorbed Parvati into himself, while 
Brahm& put on his four faces, and Indra his 
thousand eyes (so as to be better on the watch), 
while Karttikéya, dull-witted god, became averse 
to marriage, and swore to be a bachelor.” 
» The king was so pleased with the ingenuity of 
‘che compliments contained in these verses that he 
again considered as before, and determined to 
give the Pandit all that portion of his kingdom 
then in front of him, that is to say, the northern 
quarter of it. The poor Pandit, however, terrified 
still more by his actions, and thinking that his 
death was near, again began as follows, the king 
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at the same time having turned as before,—this 
time to the west -~— 
tran aaa THT wa! 
WAPATHaaITa aA area fAazT: 
.*O king, the heavens continually pour golden 
showers on thee, but no drops fall on me, luckless 
one, who have taken refuge bencath thy umbrella.’ 

This verse had the same result as the others. 
The king was again pleased, and again determined 
to give all his kingdom, which was then before 
his face, viz. all that to the west. He thereupon 
turned to the south. The Pandit, frightened as 
before, went on :— 

STROAUTTT APY TIM TAA Sy | 
srt Ra RATATAT AT AT: Ul 

“Tow did Lakshmt come to you, and how did 
your glory go forth along the path of the edge of 
your sword, all slippery witg the blood of your 
enemies ?” 

Thereupon the king determined to give him the 
southern, and last, quarter of hiskingdom. By this 
time he had: mentally given the Brahman all his 
kingdom, and his prime minister recognized the 
Pendit as the man who had made the oath about 
which the king was so much afraid, and told the 
king so. The latter welcomed the Pandit with 
open arms, and instead of carrying out his 
resolutions, gave him 125,000 head of cattle, and 

‘sending for a pair of tongs (faqzr or 1Z%T) 
allowed the Pandit to catch him by the lips, and 
bring him in this state, together with the cattle, 
before his mother. a 

G. A. GRIERSON. 
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PREFACE. 


i cs review was written in 1891, but, owing to 
certain unavoidable circumstances, it was not 
sent for publication till 1894, when it appeared in 
the issues of the National Magazine, Calcutta. 
“With the kind permission of the Editor, Basu 
K. P. Dry, it is now reprinted in a book form. 
Extract quotations in Sanskrit which form ¢he 
basis of my remarks have been added, where neces- 
sary: but the reader unacquainted with Sanskrit 
may omit these excerpts and yet have a full idea of 
this famous drama of Kalidasa and its beauties, 
S. M,N. 
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6th July 1897. 
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SAKUNTALA. 


Kalidasa is one of the foremost of Sanskrit poets and 
dramatists and has been known to the Western world 
for more than a century. The first Sanskrit drama- 
fisé that the Western scholars heard of is Kalidasa 
through the Fatal Ring of Sir William Jones in 1780. 
A king of the lunar family, named Dushyanta, goes to 
the forest on a hunting expedition, meets with a 
beautiful damsel named Sékuntala, marries her after a 
long courtship and, promising to take her to the capi- 
tal, returns without her. After the monarch’s depar- 
ture, the lady in the forest is ever thinking of him 
and is always absent-minded. Her lord and his promise 
ever stand before her mind, and in always thinking of 
these she is inattentive to everything around. One 
morning, while she was thus lost in reverie, a sage 
name Durvisas, who is represented as flying irto the 
greatest rage at the slightest neglect, stood before her 
cottage and demanded hospitality according to the 
usual custom. He saw SakintalA sitting inside the 
cottage. She was within hearing distance, hat she was 
absent-minded ; and there was none beside her. Thrice 
the sage repeated his demand ; but if he had done ita 


Wot 


2 SAKUNTALA. 


hundred times it would not have succeeded in drawing 
her attention. The easily irascible sage flew into a 
towering passion and cursed her thus :— 


fataerredt a aaeaarrTat : 
aatfrfs afta a at quran t 
eaftafa cat a a afd aq 
wat saat cet Halas Il 


“He upon whom thou art contemplating with ab- 
sorbed attention, disregarding me, an ascetic, that am 
standing before thee, will forget thee even when re- 
minded of thy existence, like an insane person forgetting: 
the words uttered by him while sane!” Having utter- 
ed this curse, the sage was hastily disappearing. The 
curse did not fall on the ears of the leve« 
inside ; but her companions who were near m the 
garden heard the voice and ran in haste to meet the 
sage. They fell at his feet and, explaining to him the 
turn in Sdkuntali’s life (as they were in her con- 
fidence), viz., how Dushyanta had married her and 
promised to take her soon to his capital and how she 
was always absent-minded, contemplating upon him, 
appeased Durvasas’ anger somewhat. Reluctantly the 
sage replied that the monarch would remember her on 
seeing some token presented to him, 


arecnrfeoorrnzeaia & art firsts | 


These raids had preserved with them a ring given” 
by the monarch to their friend during his stay in the 
forest. This they thought would be quite sufficient for 
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making the king recollect Skuntala in case of any 
forgetfulness :— 


afer tor certo datazo TAC OTe RST 
ayerast 


Even this concession on the part of the sage they 

thought a great act of mercy. 
ag Sea afte aggt| 

For that sage, who was anger itself in bodily shape, 
was never known on any other occasion to have relax 
ed. his wrath. So having @ ring with them which 
‘would open up the recollections of Dushyanta about 
Sikuntali, they imagined themselves to be on the safe 
side, praised the sage for his unprecedented mercy, 
and returned to their cottage. On their way they 
agreed to keep this affair a secret to themselves as it 
would be a great shock: to SakuntalA to hear it in her 
delicate atate of health. Just at this time, her foster 
father, Kanva, who, foreseeing some calamity to his 
daughter, had undertaken a pilgrimage to the holy 
Ganges to propitiate the deities, returns from it, and 
finds that Sakuntala had already married Dushyanta. 
She bad also conceived and had advanced some months 
in that state. Her lord forgot her completely through 
Durvasas’ curse, Kanva, not deeming it proper to 
keep his daughter any longer in the forest, sends her 
up with his sister and two disciples to Dushyanta. 
The party enter the court. The king denies having 
married her. Unfortunately for Sakuntal, the ring 
given to her by her good moaide <2 1.0. ay 
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in the river Ganges. So without knowing this loss 
she promises to produce it, but in its search is doubly 
disappointed and ridiculed. The court priest pro- 
mises to protect her till her confinement, and if the 
child born of her be of royal marks, he recommends 
her to be accepted by the king. Finding her unsul- 
lied character and sincerest love for her royal lord thus 
doubted and questioned, and burning with remorse 
at finding that by the so-called external evidences she 
was vo better in the eyes of the public than a vile 
courtezan, Sikuntala heaves a deep sigh and calls upon 
her mother Menaki. She isa nymph of the heavens, 
and unable to leave her good and virtuous daughter 
at the mercy of the ever-suspecting world, she appears 
like a streak of lightning and carries her.away tothe: 
hermitage of Marichi, the brother of Kanva. This 
sage knowing within himself the whole «ffair, gladly 
received the rejected lady as his own daughter and. 
made her very comfortable. There she gave birth to 
a son—the future Bharata—from whom the whole of - 
India is called Bharatavarsha. 

Some fishermen on the banks of the Ganges cast 
their nets and find the lost ring; and not suspecting 
its worth or value dispose of it to a bazaarman. The 
king’s initials are discovered on it. He hands them 
over to the police who take the jewel to the king. The 
moment the ring is seen, the whole past rushes into 
the recollection of the king. For wasitnot the effacer 
of the curse of Durvdsas? The sorrow and pinings 
of the monarch then come, and this portion of the 
duama is axtremely beautiful. These continue for three | 
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years, and afterwards by Indra’s kindness, Dushyanta 
and Sakuntala are united together in unbroken love 
and affection. 


Such is the short story of the play before us. We 
Propose to review some of the characters to give an 
idea to western readers of Sanskrit heroes and her- 


oines. 
DUSHYANTA. 


The hero of the play is Dushyanta and we shall begin 
with him. He is introduced to the readers as chasing 
a swiftly-flying deer. 


7 OT Use Bere: mortars 

True to the Hindu idea it is the deer that takes the 
king to his meeting with Sakuntali. Dushyanta had 
almost aimed his death-dealing arvow atit when two 
sages appear on the scene. 


wet ay & aTaaatsa: Surareaa- 
erat anita az | 
They loudly ask the king not to kill that poor animal 
which was domesticated and which belonged to the 


hermitage, “ Arrows,” say they, “are not to be thrown 
on the soft-bodied deer like fire on a cotton-heap.” 


4 US & By ar: afrratrsaafeg 
agft aaeht qecrenfrafa: 
& aa ehtorarat si 5 
& & fafraftaran: aware: ered | 
They point ont that the arrow is given to the king to 
protect the afflicted and not to kill the innocent, 
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arreearorrer a: ret aT rea | 
The moment the king saw the sages and heard their 
admonitions, he loosened his bowstring. The deer 
escaped unhurt. The sages were pleased. They blessed 
him to the following effect :-— 

“Mayst thou obtain a son possessed of such good 
qualities as thy royal self to reign as emperor (after 
thy royal self)!” 

quartered amarertarare | 

2h 

4t is a beliet that the blessings of sages never fail. 
So the poet is here preparing Dushyanta for his 
approaching wedding with Sakuntalé. The monarch 
who had great love for the chase and who in tracking 
the deer had left behind him at a great distance all 
his retinue, gave up his game and let the poor beast 
escape the moment he was prevented from pursuing 
the pastime. They were pleased with the «readiness 
of the monarch in obliging them, and requested him 
to visit the hermitage of Kanva, where without any 
hindrance many sages were performing penances. 
“Your Majesty can have an idea at such a sight of 
how happily we live under your protection,” said they 
and took leave of the king. 


ardreatnaarat seeahrar: fear: aTTeeT | 
wreafer frags & cafe aredifenorg ef I 
Dushyanta enters the hermitage of Kanva only for a 


short visit and to see how the sages are performing 
their penances. He says to his charioteer that the 
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horses may be bathed and kept ready by the time he 
returns from the visit. 


araarraaniea: verter Rrafrsy 
areare yer: finaeat anit | 


The monarch has the greatest regard for sages, and not 
wishing to attract much attention and put them to 
iconvenience by proclaiming his dignity, he enters 
the hermitage like a common person, putting away 
his royal robes and other ornaments, including his 
how. 


"aga! firdreratite swonfir atest afar 
was, Tera anarconfet aTzAT | 


Before he had advanced many steps he observed 
some young ladies engaged in the simple duty of water- 
ing the garden trees. The monarch , who had till then 
imagined beauty to be centred in palaces only, was 
‘struck with the charming and innocent appearance of 
those damsels and exclaimed within himself that even 
a8 a creeper in its wild state far surpasses in beauty 
‘the creeper in an artificial garden, so these damsels of 
the forest excelled their sisters in the harem. 


Yurageafas ag cements ae sereq 
qoea: ae qt ware aasanh: ti 


There were three in all, and one of them was Sékun- 
tala: the other two were her friends. From the con- 
versation that took place, the king discovered that 
‘Saékuntal& was the daughter of Kanva. “How is jt 
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possible?” thought he to himself. “ Kanva is a celi- 
bate.” He wanted to get himself introduced into their 
society to know more of SAakuntala’s history and par- 
entage. Ifthe custom would permit, his intention was 
even to marry her. For, at the very first sight, he 
became enamoured of her; and the confidence that he 
had in his own rectitude of heart made him bold to 
think that Sakuntalé must be a damsel fit by caste to 
be united with him in marriage. Though this may 
amount to a sort of self-conceit, yet it is an indication 
of the high ideal of morality which the king had. 


wears aauforearar : 
ward Heat ayant & az: | 
wat fe weeuty say 


TAT Ara: RCOAGAT: Il 


He was waiting at an easy distance for an oppor- 
tunity to get himself introduced into the society of the 
young ladies. This was afforded by the confusion 
caused by a wasp. The king makes his appearance 
suddenly. The maids of Sakuntala tell him that it was 
nothing after all and gave him a very kind reception. 
They ask Sakuntala to run to the cottage for fetching 
water and fruits for the entertainment of the guest. 
The king in return informs them that he is well enter- 
tained by their kind words. 


wadtat qyade arar Baanaewas | 


They all go and sit under the shade of a tree where 


FPO) ERENT NT aL EA Ee TRS PLEIND ee OME YORE eg een! Ie ty ORR 
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king finds out that Sakuntala is, after ail, only the: 
foster daughter of Kanva-and that her real father was: 
Vi’svdmitra, a sage of the warrior caste. It was only | 
when this point was reached that the king’s mind was 

at rest. Till then, notwithstanding his love for her at 

the very first sight, he regarded her as unapproachable 

as fire. Now that that point was settled, he was very 

glad at heart. 


wa egal anfiert aeafa ate ara: | 

aga wafa aes carhent Taz Hl 
Still he is not satisfied ; he is not sure whether it is 
possible for him to secure for his own future happiness 
that gem of womankind, that incarnation of beauty. 

With the plainness due to his nobility, he prefers 

questioning the ladies as to the intentions of the sage. 
For he thinks that it would be a waste of beanty if 
Sakuntala should remain wedded to some sage in the 
forest. Her beauty is not of the kind to be wasted in 
a hermitage. He questions the young ladies ; 


ara frre seranseerar. 

FATIH Aarer farteererz | 

TePAAT GEA 7 

uret fraceafer at eftorgenfir: 
He learns that Kanva has the intention of giving her 


in marriage to some young man equal to her in age 
and beauty. : 


YR sy f aqeaaqceqart dacit | 
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Already, from the majestic appearance of the un- 
known visitor, the maids had suspected him to be the 
king himself. His simple and unimposing manners, 
his noble and dignified looks, his fine powers of con- 
versation, the extreme respect which he showed to 
every one in that small party, his special attention to 
Sakuntalaé, the eagerness with which he drank the 
story of her birth and the several enquiries which he 
made about her, made the unknown visitor’s company 
all the more welcome. Sakuntalé’s companions were 
not unobservant of the extrem tenderness of feeling 
arising between the unknown visitor and their friénd. 
Some jokes, extremely simple, follow, by which the 

- maiden is a little irritated and wishes to proceed to the 
cottage to report the conduct of her compauions to 
her aunt—Kanva’s sister—Gautami. In fact, she pre- 
pares to go. Her companions, to tease her the more, 
out of pure fun, won’t leave her till a petty debt to 
them (and that was two pot-fulls of water which they 
had poured for her in the early part of the morning) 
was discharged. 


qa 8 wvadarinaitfis af are rer 
ararafe adt afireate | 


Like Ferdinand in the Tempest, Dushyanta could 
never see his Miranda work. “ He would rather crack 
his sinews, break his back, than she should such dis- 
honour undergo, while he sat lazy by.” He pulls out 
his ring ‘from his finger and giving it to the ladies 
requests them to consider Sékuntala’s debt as dis- 
charged. 
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aqEAA Ag wee | ( cargehrs earls ) 


It was at the sight of the inscription on the ring 
that the party stand amazed and suspect the person 
tobe the king. Just at this time the hunters and others 
of the retinue of the king turn up, and already the 
sages proclaim in a loud voice to the inhabitants there, 
that at the sight of the king’s party of hunters a wild 
elephant has taken fright and is running hither and 
thither. They warn the inhabitants to take care of 
their lives, Soon as the king heard this, he wished 
to proceed at once to put a stop to the disturbance and 
check the coming of his retinue into the sacred pre- 
cincts of the hermitage. Sakuntalé and others were 
also anxious to return to the cottage as the aunt at 
home would be very anxious about their safety, now 
that a wild elephant was proclaimed to be at large. 
So they parted hastily, the ladies requesting the 
unknown visitor to honour them again by a sécond . 
call, as in the confusion that followed they were not 
able to offer him fruits and water even as an apology 
for that-entertainment which was his due. 


Terre! fataaesie arae saarcrsec- 
are sane & ata varahieaant 
qf veered ast Root | 

. Though the visit had lasted for a short while, Dushy- 
anta and Sakuntalé parted with mutual love, each 
suspecting the state of the other’s heart,  ~ 

f& eg wert saver frraft weary oft war 
Say , Waar SrarsraHran F args: | 
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The king proceeds to his men. His body only goes- 
on but not his heart. It turns back like the silken 
cloth of a banner floating in an opposite direction. 


asefa ge: wht arafa sar gafead Fa: | 
Sagara set: ward Arrarrez tt 
The king calls all his retinue together to a respect- 
able distance from the hermitage, stations them there 
on the pretence of continuing the hunt, wishing to 
prolong his stay. His mind is always on S&kuntalé 


and not on the hunt. After seeing her, he renounces 
the idea of returning to his capital. - 


He knows the great power of the peuance-practising 
sages ; but still he is unable to turn his mind away 
from Saékuntalé. His love for her is very strong. 


ara ager ated ar arar weadifa & fafeaz 

a a frangta afes fava & act ETTA I 
Though fond of the chase, he can no longer aim 
his arrows at the deer as they have now become very 


dear to him by their eyes being exactly similar to 
Sakuntalé’s. 


a anfeg afasr qeafest 
wg Re mferareé angi 
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aesafe qier &: fara: 
ea ra sraanreaafrarn: tl 


He knows too well the pleasures of such manly exer- 
cises as hunting and does not want these to be pointed 
cout to him by any one. One of his men tells him,— 

agwsqeugt og wae ay: 
erararant wert rafrafrd waretaa: | 
send: @ @ afaat afera: Prva wet ae 
firear ft oret aaa, ara ateftadite: gat: Il 

This is as fine a description of the pleasures of the 
chase as any in the whole range of literature, Eastern 
or Western, The chase has frequently been called 
the mimicry of war. Here, however, is something 
better. In consequence of the fat and adeps being 
dispelled, the growth of the abdomen is prevented, 
The body becomes light, and ready and fit for every 
movement of courage and strength. The workings of 
the heart, under fear and wrath, of the creature that 
is hotly pursued and that turns to bay, may be noticed 
or studied. That, again, is regarded as the height of 
skill in bowmen when their shafts strike the quickly- 

. moving object of aim. False is the charge that the 
chase is a vice deserving of abandonment, for where 
else ig there such real pleasure ? 


The king issues strict orders that the hermitage and 
its environs should not be molested. The beasts of the 
forest should also rest as his own self. 
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arerat afar frames C8 ae earhsae, 
Baa Has BNSS Tat ayTeIT |! 
fasted: fraat aueufafa aearata: qeaqs 
fora oan farts fafaosarara eaeT: Nl 
Let the buffaloes plunge into the sheets of water 
they choose, disturbing the liquid element with their 
horns as often as they like. Let the dappled deer, 
herding together in the shade of forest trees, chew 
the cud in peace. Let the leaders of porcine herds 
commit havoc, in perfect safety, upon the bulbous 
roots they find of aquatic ’plants in the marshes that 
lie around. Verily, let also this bow of mine, with its 
string loosened from the horn, rest from its cruel work. 
But he cunningly devises reasons for allowing such 
unexpected rest to the beasts of the forest. The sages 
and their hermitages, says he, though extremely soft 
and unruffled in external appearance, have internally 
in them the power of destroying intruders; the crystal 
glass, though extremely refreshing to the tonch, vomits 
fire when put to shame by exposure to the sun’s rays. 


mamaag airy ye fe qrerare ufea aor: | 
eaalgHeT ne qerareaes araacisfarar- 
ware |i 


Thus after discontinuing the chase, the king still 
lingers in the forest. His love weighs so heavily on 
. him that he must take into his confidence some one or 


another to ease himself of that burden. It is then 
CL Mos Sg, SARE ERO RE SSIS OY, PME AG, De, MPR Una re keness Wein By [mgr eee, Re AOR 
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He is always in his company and ever relating to him 
his. observations on Sakuntala’s beauty, perfection, &c. 
He asks the fool to suggest to him a course by which 
he might again enter the hermitage. On that person’s 
suggesting that the king could go into that place on 


; the pretence of collecting one-sixth of the produce as 


the assessment due to the state, Dushyanta scolds 
him and replies that he is literally a foo) inasmuch as 
he is not able to perceive that the sages by giving him 
one-sixth of their austerities have already made him 
richer in the moral than in the material world. 


_ ae Raste atisat seret af aan | 

ae: TRA eat TET CoAT FE a: I 
This and the king’s statement to the hunter that the 
sages have the power of burning intruders show clearly 
the high estimation and extreme reverence in which 


, Dushyanta heldthem. Nor were they wanting in high 
| appreciation of his prowess. ‘“ The Devas,” said they, 


“ook up to only two weapons for subduing the Asuras 
—Dushyanta’s bow and Indra’s thunderbolt.” The 
Rékshasas have commenced molesting the hermitage ; 
a commission waits upon the king to ask his help 
for some time till the fear is removed; for they have 
begun a sacrifice. The king accepts it readily, for 
while keeping away the Rakshasas, he would, at the 
same time, have opportunity enough to win Sdékuntalé, 
by a regular courtship. It would give him the privi- 
lege of entering the hermitage freely. : 

Thus, while the king is thankful to the sages for 
their request to prolong his stay in the woods, there 
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comes an urgent letter from his old mother requesting 
(nay, ordering) him to be present without fail at the 
celebration of a ceremony which she had undertaken 
for his own welfare. 


arma agafiaa gafterqeat arr svaret 
afeafa aa datan wae aa erates 
fal 


Old mothers are always fond, to an unreasonable 
degree, of their children and undertake on not a few 
occasions many unmeaning vows. Surely the annihi- 
lation of the Rékshasas was a greater task to the 
monarch than his punctual attendance at a ceremony 
in which the hero would be his own self. Still his old 

‘mother required to be gratified. He wrote to her to 
say that he was detained in the forest by a more im- 
portant duty and that his fool—Médhavya—would 
attend upon her worship and see that every arrange- 
ment was duly made. 


we arzea! cancararft: ya ca ata: arar- 
faa: ofafrace aaftraredersar AeATH AT- 
aaaaashat gaars agerg wea) 


In this arrangement also the king had a double ob- 
ject in view. He saw from the garrulity of the fool 
that he had trusted him too much. With the liberty 
that is generally allowed to such persons, he might 
talk about the monarch’s love for a maiden in the 
woods to the queens in the harem. 3 
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ara: oftersat freee | 
Dushyanta hamoured the fool and told him jokingly 
that he was drawing upon his imagination when he 
related to hin all about his love for a maiden of the 
forest. He reminded him also of the difference there 
must exist between himself—a monarch—and a damsel 
of the forest bred up in the company of deer and 
beasts. 


& a4 © Tage aT: ae aha Ha: | 
: - aterafaaead aa goria a Terat Ta I 


Hven supposing that the king uttered this in an 
evasive way, he lays himself open to the charge of 
having uttered an untruth, in his anxiety to preserve 
his respect before his elders and wives. It is on this, 
and on this occasion only, that we find Dushyanta 
coming down a little lower from the high pedestal of a 
hero. We must excuse him, however ; for does not 
Jove laugh at lovers’ perjuries ? 


Thus the fool was sent away and the king’s whole 
time was occupied in quelling the disturbance of the 
Rékshasas and in attaining the object of his affection. 
The former was nothing to him. It was almost child’s 
play. He had not even the trouble of fixing his arrows 
to his bow. The obstacle was removed at the mere 
twang of the string attached to it. . 


ST SAT MOTAAMA SITTAAT FTA: | 
Cytta age: a fe fara aratefa tt 


Ca 
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But the attainment of the latter object was ex- 
tremely difficult. Asleep or awake, Sakuntala ever 
stands before his mind’s eye. She is very perfection 
to him. Eyes were a vain possession if they did not 
see Sakuntala. The whole world of living creatures 
deserved to be blind if they did not see Sakuntali, He 
told him before he sent him away that he had not as 
yet reaped the fruit of the gift of eyes to him by God. 


Wa araet! see: Helse da waa Fee 
aT Wt a TER | 
His affection is not in the least misplaced. 


aa ofterd aeqia geraer aa: Tash | 


She is the best of women even to a king. 


waheda fatter eer weit 
eateaarfe cer oferta at&t 
aid Raya aghaea ager aear: i 
For all that, and notwithstanding his power and! 
influence as a king, he cannot go on in his love adven- 
ture with a free heart. He knows the power of pen-" 
ance; he has the greatest respect for the sages, but 
at the same time his heart will not give up Sakuntala. 
The emotion of love reigns so supreme that he pre- 
fers wandering by the side of the Malini, the heat of 
his affection being now and then assuaged by the cool 
breeze that springs up from it, 


wrischrereeha: sworenét antrtrercqrony | 
aorpaatrteanfeteg vera: 
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At last he succeeds, for, ns we shall see when we 
examine the character of the heroine, Sakuntala was. 
as deeply in love, if not more, with the monarch as he 
was with her, Hesees her in company with her friends. 
at a distance, and without being observed by them, 
exclaims to himself that the unguent to his eyes is at 
last attained. 


ag and Raftredrorg | 

She openly speaks to her friends that Dushyanta is 
the object: of her affections; she knows not whether he 
would accept her; she wishes to send a love note to 
hin, The king wonders how a gem could remain un- 
sought and how perfection itself, if it counts its match, 
would stand a chance of refusal. 


waa ar oredfrar a ar Ser 
fer zara: saditfeerdt waa 
a ve afaeata aaa fe a I 


They meet. Sakuntald fears whether their secret 
love would not incur the displeasure of her father. 
The king proves that by the Gdndharva* form of 
marriage, the daughters of many saves have selected 
their own partners in life to the approval afterwerds 
of their parents. 


mreasan frarea aetsr afrnerer: | 
ware atoltar ear: frahr arrester: 1 - 


After this, Sakuntalaé becomes wedded to him 
according to the Gdndharva form, Her company ig 


* A secret but recognised form of marriage. 
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perfect bliss to him—his swemmum bonum of tife. 
When away from her his heart is always with her. 


a reate aesedt ara a serfs FI 
frarwant sorta gears qaegz: | 


The sacrificial ceremony of the sages proceeds on. 
After rendering assistance towards its completion and 
after drinking deep at the fountain of love, the king 
returns to his capital, promising to send a suitable 
retinue to take her to the palace. Still he is always 
thinking of her. Everything connected with ker is 
most charming and welcome to him though he sees her 
no more. 


Tem: gaat atcesar wear firerar fer 
arat were og afertiga wa chia: | 


eeaqunad franrenrftearasaaranit 
fteg areer a Seerrerdraitsfen aearefa 


But alas! the continuance of such happiness was 
not for them. The blessings of the sages who were 
pleased with the readiness with which Dushyanta 
allowed the deer to escape unscathed had their effect. 
Sakuntal& had conceived. Still no person or retinue 
turned up. Every moment she was expecting them. 
Kven her maiden friends began to doubt the sincerity 
of the monarch’s words. At this unfortunate junc- 
ture the sage Durvdésas appears before the cottage of 

~ Sakuntala with his begging bowl. Unfortunately for 
Sakuntalé, her maids are then absent in the garden, 
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collecting flowers for workshipping the deities on 
behalf of the disappointed Sakuntala. 


O aseareraa areyagren satagsarait i 


The sage uttered his demand for alms. 

wane Ut: | 

Ho perceived Sakuntala sitting inside the cottage. 
No answer was given to his demand. He was enraged 
at the thought that he was insulted. A curse, and 
that the most dreadful to Sakuntalé, was the result. 
He knew well by spiritual foresight that the lady in- 
side’ was thinking of her lover. That this should 
make the lady disrespect the sage standing outside 
added fuel to the flame of anger. So the burning 
words were uttered: “May he of whom thou art think- 
ing forget thee!” fell from the lips of Durvasas. It 
was this curse that wiped away Dnshyanta’s recollec- 
tions of Sakuntald, else it would be impossible to 
conceive how he could so suddenly forget everything. 
At the beginning of this review we have dwelt npon 
the curse and its-remedy. 


By this time the sage Kanva returns from his pil- 
grimage, and was informed by the Fire he worshipped 
that his daughter was bearing in her body the’ seed 
of the Lunar race, like the Sami wood { Ficus Religiosa) 
bearing the fire, and that his son-in-law was no other 
person than the monarch Dushyanta himself :— 

gerdarita ast carat yet za: i 
waft aat amvafterdi ceftfire i 
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The sage is delighted to find that by her own ex- 
cellent and noble qualities his foster daughter has 
obtained a suitable husband for herself, and not wish- 
ing to keep her long in separation sends her to the 
palace, though the king had not sent for her. Durvasas’ 
curse is working its virulence and the ring entrusted 
to Sakuntalé by her kind friends is lost on the way. 
‘Two disciples of the sage and Gantami conduct her to 
the monarch. ‘The king, under the influence of the 
curse, has entirely forgotten her. And yet how noble 

_ he appears to us, though apparently extremely cruel 
to Sakuntalé, when he utters, “It is a great sin to 
look at the wife of another.” afaaquy we wWReay | 
Sakuntala, to clear her character, brings out various 
proofs of her marriage. 


But they are all rejected by the king. 


For all that, with the keen observance of a student 
of human nature, the king notes the various emotions 
of anger, rage and remorse that pass and repass in 
every line of her face, and exclaims to himself that 
they can never be assumed. 


When proofs were vain, the whole anger of Sakun- 
tala breaks out. Her modesty, however, even then 
does not desert her. The king studies fully those 
strong sentiments and now and then imagines that 
he might have married her, but this bright ray of 
grace to Sakuntala is soon covered by the cloud of 
Daurvasas’ curse. In this oscillation of his mind— 
whether he himself is at fault in having forgotten his 
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union with Sekuntalaé or whether she herself is utter- 
ang a falsehood—he prefers the course of abandoning 
a wife married (if that enraged lady was one) as 
better than the act of unknowingly accepting a woman 
who might be the wife of another person. 


We: Saraeae ar athacay dary | 
arent waar aedrersiaige: tl 


How noble does Dushyanta appear in this scene .to 
us! His forgetfulness of a true wife we cannot but 
-excuse him when we grant the efficacy of the cursd, 
-aud when we trace our course through the pathetic 
pinings of his heart hereafter. Granting for the occa- 
sion that the unacknowledged woman was his own wife 
~—as no doubt she was—he thought that he would be 
in several ways a lesser sinner by rejecting than by 
accepting, for the sake of her beauty, an unknown 
woman as his own wife. Her beauty had attracted 
him as soon as he saw her in the midst of the people 
from thé forest. His heroic self-restraint will be 
appreciated by all who will recognise with the poet 
the weakness of woman’s son generally when a woman 
and that'a beautiful one woos. 


So with this motive he rejected Sakuntalé and she 
was conveyed away by her mother Menaké4, who des- 
-ecended as a flash of lightning, to the hermitage of 
Kasyapa (Marichi). To return to the monarch: to 
the best of his remembrance he has not any recollec- 
‘tion of his having married the sage’s daughter ; for 
chow can he have it when the curse reigns supreme? 
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But his heart now and then throbs and makes him: 
suspect that he might have married her. 


This thought now and then troubles him till the 
town police bring to his presence some fishermen who 
had stolen, or were suspected of having stolen, the 
signet ring of the king, and whom they had caught in 
the act of disposing of the article. It was, as our 
readers might surmise, no stolen ring but the ring first 
given by the monarch to Sakuntalé and then lost by 
her in the Ganges on her way to meet her royal lord. 
Tt was the happy ring on which depended the recollec- 
tion of the monarch of his virtuous wife. However, 
fatal is was, the occasion now demands us to call it a 
happy ring. At the very sight of it, though brave 
and courageous by nature, the recollection of all his- 
past history with Sakuntalé rushes into his mind and: 
he is stupefied for a time. 

Soon he sits up and remembering the good service 
rendered to him by the apparent thieves, he rewards. 
them with his golden armlets and sends them away. 
That he had truly married Sakuntala and that he: 
most unjustly, like a villain, renounced his true love, 
now haunts him awake or asleep. iver since the day 
of his getting back the ring, all objects which used to 
please him have become hateful to his siffht; no more 
does he care to grant visits to his courtiers and subjects. 
His nights are sleepless ; his speech brief; for hours. 
and hours‘he sits idle, resting his face on his left palm,. 
with his eyes fixed on the air ; his eyes are, again, red 
by wakefulness. 
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« And where care lodges, sleep will never lie.” 

The whole scene of the arrival of Sakuntala fron: 
the forest, her request to be accepted, the spurning 
she received from him, the way in which her own 
relatives scolded her, her deplorable state, stood before 
the monarch and remorse for his cruelty pierced his 
heart like barbed arrows. 


That herown chastity and virtue brought down 
from the heavens her mother Menaké who took her 
away ina streak of lightning became now plain ta 
him, He is half mad now, curses the ring and accuses: 
it.of want of merit as it dared to drop away from the 
tender finger of the chastest of womankind. 

His hopes of ever getting back lis lady are entively 
gone; he thinks to himself: was it a dream, a shadow, 
a freak of his mind? was that his destiny ? has it gone 
away never to return? fis past affection for Sakun- 
talé revives with tenfold vigour. 


Now he accuses the ring; then his own self the 
more—for while he, a huwan being, disregarded his 
affectionate mistress, an inanimate object could dis- 
regard its mistress, 

wa 7 at araearyquyre 

at Rrernfa fraser | 
saat ara got a ahaa 

ata wemrqaditer fra. 


His only consolation was the memory of the past. 


1 EN TOR, Sa, hn een pn, Ce SC eco, Me aaenenee oe 
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-vourite walks on the banks of the MAlint; its beds with 
swans, &c., recur to him constantly. He draws the 
whole scene :— 


He looks at the picture often; admires the perfec- 
‘tion of Sakuntala’s beauty as he has drawn it in the 
painting ; laughs at his own foolishness which re- 
cognises now the lady in the painting, but never 
acknowledged her when she stogd before him in the 
flesh ; compares himself to that fool who, abandon- 
ing actual water on his way, pursues the mirage for 
«quenching his thirst. 


He gives himself up to extreme sorrow that his race 
‘must come to an end with him as he has no heir to his 
throne. 


Thus he had the most weary time of it; no hope, 
‘no consdlation. His whole thoughts are occupied with 
“Sakuntala and Sakuntala alone; that ideality becomes 
:actuality ; he has to be convinced that the object 
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before him is only the picture of Sakuntalé and not 
Sakuntala herself. 


We have already once or twice mentioned that our 
hero was a great friend of Indra, and the Devas (gods) 
looked upon Indra’s thunderbolt and Dushyanta’s bow 
as means for putting down the Asuras. 


Indra understood the great change that had come 
over the king; he sent for him to the other world to 
assist him in an expedition against the evil-doers. ° 
This was purposely meant by Indra for rousing the 
vigour of the monarch. For the monarch had already 
gone mad, and unless engaged iri some active adven- 
ture he was sure to be ruined. 


The king sets out ; success accompanies him in that 
adventure. His fame is sung by the denizens of 
heaven. 


For rewarding him for his help, he—the god Indra 
—cleverly managed to send him to the hermitage of 
Késyapa where Sakuntalé was living in great afflic- 
tion, Indra’s charioteer leaves him there and returns. 
The king, while engaged in seeing the beautiful 
Scenery around him, hears the voice of two nurses 
chiding a child of two or three years of age who was 
dragging from a lioness its cub while it was engaged 
in the act of sucking its dam’s milk. 


The beanty, the boldness, the charming, tender and 
innocent look of the boy, attracted him. He thought 
how happy he would be if he had only such a child 
for his son. Those only must be considered vich, said 
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“he to himself, whose clothes are soiled by the climbing” 
up of eager children :— 


The little rogue is still persistent in mischief. The 
nurses try their best to divert his attention. But he 
won't. He was mocking them all and only making 
fools of them.. The king observed from a distance-all 
that passed. The more he saw, the more he admired 
the boy. Approaching him, he addresses him jokingly 
that it was unbecoming his parentage as a sage’s son 
in the forest to be cruel to the animals of the forest. 
The nurses correct the remark and observe that the 
boy is @ prince and, in a conversation unparalleled 
for beauty, Dushyanta discovers his own son in the 
boy and meets Sakuntala. , 


Kalidasa has employed all the magic of his poetry in 
the 7th act of the drama where our hero and heroine 
meet. At the glimpse of the long-lost face of Sakun- 
tali—now lean and pale and devoid of its previous 
charms in the misery and sorrow brought on by her 
banishment—and at the sight of her uncombed hair and 
unwashed clothes, the king’s sorrow knows no bounds. 
“On account of me, the most cruel and the vilest of 
mankind, this virtuous gem of womankind is under- 
goiug all this mortification 1? he exclaims ;— 


e 
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aaa Woqazt gTarar 

Promarnget aaa: | 
afahramrey yareiter 
wade faced fafa i 


Overcome by her extreme virtue, and his own crvelty 
for which he sees no justification, he falls down at her 
feet, comparing himself to a blind fool who threw away 
the garland on his head, suspecting it to be a serpent, 
ang begs to be received back into her heart. Sakun- 
tal4, with her inborn nobility of mind, had already ex- 
ensed her lord. ‘The king did not know why he had been 
idiot enough uot to accept her, and what guarantee 
had that lady of her lord’s continuance of affection 
when it had been once suspended ? Marichi appears 
hefore them to cement firmly the union and redeem 
the noble sovereign from public ridicule. Durvésas’ 
curse and the charm of the ring lost and discovered 
were now explained. The king’s heart breathed jey 
that he was saved from public ridicule and that he 
was all the while under the influence of a curse. Sakun- 
talé heaved a heavy sigh and shook away from her 
inmost mind whatever iota of unpleasantness she 
might have entertained regarding her lord for his 
unjust treatment of her. In the words of the English 
dramatist, 

Why did you throw your wedded lady trom you P 
Think that you are upon a rock and now throw me again, 
said Sakuntala to Dushyanta, embracing him, 
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“ Hang there like fruit, my soul! till the tree die,” 


replied Dushyanta. With his wife and child he re- 
turned happy to his capital. 


Thus, from beginning to end, we find our hero per~ 
fect in all the noble qualities of a monarch, the ready 
protector of the oppressed, the defender of all, one 
under whose protection the sages lived happily as well 
as others. He suits himself to the place and occasion : 
enters the hermitage with an appearance suitable to: 
that place, receives the disciples of Kanva with 
honours due to their position. His power of conver- 
sation is great. He is unassuming and speaks always: 
tothe point. He never wounds the feelings or tastes of 
any one. Only at leisure moments he devotes himaelé 
to love and other pleasures, and is always the first’ 
person to renounce these when any mightier work re- 
quires his attention. While in the pleasant party of 
the damsels in the hermitage he is the first to get up- 
and advise the girls to proceed home and himself runs 
in haste to quell the clamours caused by the elephant. 
While drooping down at the thought of the injustice 
to his dear love, Indra sends for him and he is prompt 
to obey. His valour and prowess are nvt at all abated 
by his sorrow. His success is still the same, if not 
more. He is an excellent artist, and in his drawings 
Sakuntala is seen as it were in her, bodily shape. 
Patient and calm and always composed, he coolly 
sits to be “severely rebuked and abused by the raw 
disciples from the hermitage of Kanva. His cruelty 
to Sakuntaléi in rejecting her is dictated by the idea 
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What another man’s wife onght not to be accepted. 
Renunciation of a wedded wife is a lesser sin which he- 
would gladly incur than the horrible crime of accepting 
an unknown beauty who might be another’s wife. This 
motive and Durvasas’ curse must ever be before the 
reader, and these will prevent him from judging ill of 
our hero, His pinings and his remorse are as noble 
as his love, The moment he meets his lost love he 
falls down and begs for forgiveness. ‘There is not a 
single occasion in which we miss the perfection of 
Dashyayta’s character. : 


THE FOOL. 


Having thus traced the character of our hero, we 
shall next turn to his fool—~Madhavya—the Brahman. 
A word of explanation is necessary here to English 
readers, These fools were generally employed by 
Orienta} mouarchs of old for diverting their attention 

‘fromthe weighty concerns of kingdom for purposes 
of relaxation, heir prototype is the court fool of the 
middie ages in Europe and the modern Hasyakaras— 
laughter-exciters—of some roval families and rich 
zemindaris in India. ‘The men chosen for such pro- 
fession are generally very old people of unblemished 
character. 


After this passing remark let us turn to Médhavya, 
He is, as he says himself, a Brahman that has to run 
after the wild beasts of the forest, 


ret first ret geret ast eat Ari 
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“There goes the deer, there runs the boar, there 
darts the tiger, &.” All this is against his grain. 
It is unbecoming his caste. But he had descended 
dow, and he must dance to the tune of his master. In 
his age his only pleasure is to eat and sleep well. 
‘Every other thing he hates. He is cunning and shrewd. 
He is the first person to perceive that the monarch 
has met with a sage’s daughter in the woods and that, 
as such, he wou’t leave the forest soon for Hastinapura 
to give him ample opportunities of eating to his fill. 


aenraar frarygarftor aeaaay ofago Aa 
aqua asada ata aarearnrayr 
feet 


What is to be done? He must undergo the Hardship 
of unseasoned food and dirty water with all its impn- 
rity of antamn leaves rotten in it. 


TAAKCHATAATATE TTA TATE fasta fir - 
tafser aftragiay seenes 


aerate | 


He wishes to induce the king to puta stop to the 
hunting, for then he might sleep undisturbed without 
being made to run after the beasts before dawn and 
without the din of the tom-tom disturbing his vest. He 
centers into a secret understanding ‘to that effect with 
the master-hunter and succeeds. 


The monarch at first takes, as is to be expected, the 
-fool into his confidence about his love and relates to 
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him everything, then fears his garrulity and checks 


é _ 
| 
ie 
4 


himself. Fools are allowed for their old age to move 
freely with the ladies of the harem. The monarch, in 
his haste to unburden his heart to some one or 
other, has trusted the fool too much. He then fears 
whether the man may not reveal all he knew to the 
ladies in the palace and arouse their jealousy. He, 
therefore, humours him at the first opportunity 
afforded for it and sends him away to the city from the 
forest. Thus the fool here is not trusted by the king 
much. The situation might have been purposely 
deyised by the dramatist to make the king only res- 
ponsible for his subsequent forgetfulness of Sakuntala. 
The only person in the forest with the king who is 
likely to have known anything of* such love was the 
fool, and that fool was told by the king that when he 
had related to him all about his love to a damsel in the 
woods, he had been only drawing upon his imagination, 
for the distance was too great between'the king and 
an unlovable person reared in the woods with deer and, 
other animals. It was all a jest, and his friend was 
not to take the story in earnest. ¥ 


& Taw Wheat anand: ae afécat wa: | 
utereiaerat wa coisa Terat va: 


Notwithstanding this, the king again takes to the 
Society of the fool when he is pining after his rejection 
of Sakuntalé. A question here may arise gs to whe- 
ther there is any discrepancy in the poet in represent= 


ing the king as resorting to one for consultation whom 
XIII 3 
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he has formerly sought to mislead by an untruth. 
There is, however, no actual discrepancy of any kind. 
When the king resorted thus to the fool, it was on 
account of his profession as a fool which was to console 
the agitated mind of the monarch. Secondly, the fool, 
by saying to himself that the monarch was possessed 
by the Sakuntala-phantasy, was from beginning to 
end thinking of Sakuntalé as existing only in the 
imagination of the king. 


& yatta Sst cat aseaarargar of att at 
fataaqeat aaa | 


With him she was nota real personage. Though he 
might have suspected first that the king was in love 
with a maiden in the forest, named Sa h 
explanation of the king that he was only on 
his imagination must have long ago removed the 
reality of Sakuntalé from the fool’s mind. That is 
why the fool thinks that his master is again pos- 
sessed—i.e., possessed for a second time,—by the 
Sakuntala-phantasy. On this occasion of the kiig’s 
second resorting to him, the fool tries to please him 
in his own way. a 

SAKUNTALA. 

Our next character would be Sakuntalé whom we 
should have treated before the fool. Fromiwhat we 
see of her in the drama, she is the cast-off daughter of 
Menaké end Visvamitra, tenderly protected by the 
mercy of the birds (Sakuntas—whence her name) 
during the first moments after her birth and then 
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taken care of by Kanva whom alone she regards as her ° 
father, 


go fees ver caeoh st ane agarren 
watea areage Fora ora seer forsn- 
fansarfioft afar 

a were ved sanss vitae whrerage- 
onfafe so arzanvat fa ware fear) 


Though brought up in the woods, she was a jasmine 
dropped by accident on the Arka shrub (Calatropis 
gigantea.) . 


apheatate finfirs ‘ 
sgahra vanfeareaaa | 


Her beauty declared her to be more than a mortal ; 
for how could a streak of lightning have its origin on 
the surface of the earth !|— 

AUT: Ket F CAT TET AIST ATU: | 

a waracs waifa eafa agaraara lt 

Kanva, though her foster father, always loved her 
as tenderly-as if she were his own daughter. He had 
the gratification to see that she had the same regard 
for him. Her simplicity, her modesty, her implicit 
obedience, and, above all, her love of nature and 
her fondness for the birds and beasts of the forest, 
made her a worthy denizen of that ascetic retreat. 
She would never taste a drop of water before the 
trees planted by her father, for which she had a 


sisterly affection, ererarcferoret | had been first 
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watered. Though fond of such ornaments as towers 
and tender leaves which the woods freely supplied, 
she would never commit the cruel act of plucking any 
of them for her own decoration. Her great happiness 
was in seeing the trees and plants put forth their buds 
and flowers. 


we a set apreafa we qorealesy ar 

arg’ fraavsnfa vaat eee ar aga | 

argt 1: FEANIGTAAT ae wWaegraa: 

a4 arfa weraer Weak Bet CaRTTATA II 

Deer, peacocks and all other pets of the retreat took 
their nourishment from her tender hands. She not 
only fed them, but dressed them when wounded by 
the sharp blades of grass, petted them, and always. 
went about with them at her heels. Her path would 
kometimes be obstructed by the deer demanding food 
from her kind hands. ‘ 


aeq caar anfatrentiydtat 

a6 ariteaa ga argfara®r | 

wraragectarernt sere * 

atsa 4 ganas: wat area ti 

It was on one of these occasions, while engaged in 
the pleasing duty of watering the plants of the her- 
mitage, that the king first meets her. Her foster 


father had such a high regard for her that, entrusting 
to her the difficult task of superintending those trees. 
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and entertaining guests during his absence, he had 
undertaken a pilgrimage to the sacred Ganges for 
performing some propitiatory rites on her behalf. 


gfeat aaeaer afafracercrafrer fa wea: 
mane watrd aad va: | 
{t was during this absence that Dushyanta visits the 
hermitage. At the very first sight, Sakuntala falls in 
love with him. She is unable to understand what it 
was, but she asks herself,— 


aa ct sor tras adtearafich rarer 
araoftarfar eae | 

Surprised at the suddenness of her love, she keeps 
it to herself; she is resolved to marry Dushyanta and 
Dushyanta alone. [f unsuccessful, she would rather 
give up her life than wed another. 

Aor TACT F | 

“Tf my object be not attained, do you only remember 
me as a name.” Her companions, perceiving her 
altered condition, question her several times in vain, 
till at last} finding her health declining and unable 
herself to accomplish anything, she opens her mouth 
and reveals her secret. Her friends, who at her first 
meeting with Dushyanta had perceived that love was 
working in her heart, received the revelation gladly 
and chid her for having kept the secret so long. They 
would have long ago assisted her in the proper treat- 


ne: 





Er ey Sree les ee Cen ee ee 
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cannot be prescribed without knowing the nature of 
the disease. 


frare qeaeaat stenforsr aureeat fire ot- 
BITS | ‘ 

They suggest a loye-note to her lord which they 
would carry in a flower basket, but there is no occasion 
for this. The loving king, himself suffering from 
pangs of love, is near where Sakuntala is pining for 
him. They meet. Sakuntalfi sees before her the 
dearest object of her heart, but her extreme modesty 
makes her dumb. Her kind friends plead her cése 
and request the monarch to receive her as a wife. 


aor fe gat ott faeratr ad Sa sfelaa waaar 
aay gd avaereat anfaar | ar afcafa 
aaygantia wae @ waar | 


The poet cleverly manages to send away Sakuntali’s 
maids from the spot. 


frat wa aatafradtedt edradr froofrsr 
aut arat wae aotrefe ar aatiat ot | 

Sakuntala is happy when alone with” her lord. 
Meetings take place often. The long-extending sacri- 
ficial rites of the ascetics are over. ‘lhe monarch has 
drunk deep at the fountain of love. His time for 
leaving the forest has approached. Promising to send 
a tit retinue soon for taking her to Hastinapura with 
all the honours due to a queen, Dushyanta departs, 
to the great grief of our heroine. Days and months 
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pass in vain, The promised retinue does not turn up. 
The lady, while thinking of her lord and his promise, 
has become forgetful of every other thing. Durvasas 
now stands before her. His demand for charity is 
unheeded. He curses her, but Providence, through 
her absent-mindedness, makes her ignorant of her un- 
happy fate. ‘Kanva has returned from his pilgrimage 
and is informed by his sacred fire of the union of his 
daughter with the king. Preparations are made to 
send Sakuntala to her royal lord. She is so deeply 
attached to the forest that she takes leave of the 
creepers, birds and beasts, and of her companions 
before she departs. 


ASAT THT aaates TraTTIHG A: | 

werafred as aa: castrate: | 

Her way is obstructed by her pets. Without her the 
retreat would be a wilderness to her friends, She was 
. the life of the humble society there. Even the trees 
weep by ‘dropping down their leaves under the mid- 


day sun. The peacock has ceased to dance, and the 
deer has dropped down the fodder from its mouth. 


Siroutrsreaer at afters Ate | 
atreferaegger gaits sree fart eareit tt 


Kanva, ever bent upon his duties, sends her away, 
giving her good counsel, to her lord. Like the sandal 
reared in the Malaya mountains decorating the palaces 
of kings, the foster daughter of Kanya goes from the 
wilderness to adorn Dushyanta’s harem. Her friends, 
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at the last moment, decorate her finger with the ring 
to be produced as a token if the king showed himself 
inclined to disown her. his very thought is a fore- 
runner of calamities to Sakuntalé. Her right eye 
throbs—a bad omen—and the journey is performed 
with a beating heart. 


Dushyanta receives the company in the room where 
the sacred fire is maintained ; and in the course of a 
long inquiry, Sakuntala finds that she is doomed to 
misery. She begins her address to her lord with 
“My husband!” but shudders at the expression, as her 
lord has pooh-poohed the marriage and then addresses 
him as “O descendant of Puru!” She musters up all 
her courage and anger and tries modestly to recall to 
his memory their love for one another, their favonrite 
haunts by the Malini. The doubting king perceives 
a reality and not assumption in her anger. Her 
own relatives spurn her for her secret marriage. 
The disciples of Kanva leave her behind. She is 
left to the mercy of the royal priest and is trusted 
to his charge, but only for a moment. Her mother 
comes to her rescue, and she is carried away in 
a streak of lightning to the hermitage of Marichi, 
her foster-uncle, in the Himalayas, who takes care 
of her, arranges for her safe delivery, appoints nurses, 
and performs all the necessary rites to the baby 
born. Though well-housed and tended, and the 
mother of a child, Sakuntala, because of her great 
affection for her insincere lord, is always miserable, 
Her hair is uncombed and her garments dirty. Pallor, 
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‘sorrow, and misery appears in every line of her face. 
She sends Misrakesi, her mother’s friend, to examine 
in seeret her untrue lord and to see whether there 
was any hope for her. That friend returns with glad 
news, and itis only this and this alone that gives cour- 
age to our heroine to bear her miseries calmly till better 
days dawn for her; and they soon dawn. She meets 
her lord and readily forgives him when he falls at her 
feet and begs hor forgiveness. That she is again re- 
membered is quite enough for her. All her previous 
misery is forgotten and she realises that sweet is pleaure 
after pain. 

Hor foster-uncle Marichi explains the curse, and the 
last particle of displeasure towards her once untrae 
lord is removed. Messages of her happy re-union with 
Dushyantaare swiftly despatched to Kanvaand Menaké, 
Our heroine returns in triumph to Hastinapura, bear- 
ing with her the future emperor of “ Bhératavarsha,” 

‘with the then emperor her lord in her company. 


Thus, throughout the play, we find Sakuntala the 
type of trne love and sincere devotion to her husband. 
A cast away child, protected by birds, and reared with 
birds and-beasts as her companions in the hermitage 
of Kanva; regarding the trees planted by him as her 
brothers, respected by all the disciples as a sister, loved 
by the sovereign as an incarnation of virtue, doted on 
by a celibate father as his own daughter, vejected by 
her husband through fate and Durvasa’s curse as a 
wily courtesan, and bearing even in that state her 
miseries with extreme patience and hope of better days. 
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“Those days come. Her own good nature and virtue 


bring them. She is doubly happy in the end through 
her own chastity. 


THE TWO MAIDS. 


We shall now turn to her maids—Anasiyé and 
Priyamvadé. We always find them the inseparable 
companions of Sakuntalaé in the hermitage—now en- 
gaged in the pleasant duty of watering the trees of the 
sage side by side with Sakuntala, now cracking jokes 
with her, and always attentive to the happiness and 
comfort of their young friend. They are elderly ladies, 
unmarried and extremely virtuous. When our hero 
and heroine meet, they welcome the king and relate to 
him freely all the incidents of Sakuntala’s life. They 
are educated damsels and though virgins brought ‘up 
in the woods, they display great knowledge of men and 
of the world. ‘Their duty is always to attend upon 
Sakuntali and minister to her welfare. They collect 
flowers to propitiate the deities for conferring boons 
upon their friend. They perceive with a keen shrewd- 
ness that Sakuntala is in love with the monarch, and 
with the same shrewdness they conclude that he is 
also in love with her. 


Though now and then they make fun of her, they 
never once put the question boldly to her face. Their 
extreme modesty and good nature make them delay 
it till the tast moment, and the breakdown of Sakun- 
tala’s delicate health drives them toit. They then most 
politely suggest to her that sorrow becomes less trouble- 
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some when shared with bosom friends by revelation of | 
any secret that may be its cause. 

faftrerraRrrt aq qed aarterst we | 

And even so it was. They hada great respect for 
Sakuntaliand she cherished similar sentiments towards 
them. Once questioned, she opened to them at once 
her secret. They are wise enough to praise Sakun- 
tala for her choice in having placed her heart upon 
‘the monarch, for where else would a sacred river go 
to but the mighty ocean ? 


WIT Vt Saat Ke Tarren Waares | 


No sooner do they come to know the spring of Sakun- 
tali’s misery than they proceed to devise means to the 
best of their ability to alleviate it. They dictate to her 
the love letter, and when the king turns up welcome 

. him, requesting him to accept their friend as his true 
wife. Here the maids being comparatively elderly 
ladies, perform the duty of bringing together the 
young pair—a task done even now by such members of 
a Hindu household. 


They are pleased to see that Sakuntalé is wedded 
to the monarch by the Gdndharva form of marriage ; 
and they expect that, true to his promise, he would 
soon send a retinue to take her to the palace. The 
monarch’s delay awakens first their four which reaches 
its height when they hear Durvdsa’s curse. Seeing 
what had happened, their only course was to find the 
means for removing the curse. They run hastily and 
falling at the feet of the angry sage, plead their 
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 friend’s cause; they succeed but keep the matter to 
themselves lest in her delicate health and anxiety at 
the king’s delay the news should prove a shock to 
her; for who wovld pour hot-water for vivifying the 
jasmine ? 
wae Nar seat Sa ott Rare cet guaear Fa- 
Sz weeirren Raq Tefeteart fasted 
fron at ara Totten oirarfasat fasts | 


The thought that they have a ring with them, given 
originally by the king to Sakuntalaé, makes them 
happy :—~ . 

ae Tt ventas afer Ao cae dafea- 

am oath onnigy agieersr greeter Fr 

Now and then a thought arises in their mind that 
makes them somewhat miserable. They think of 
Kanva who had just returned from the pilgrimage and 
of how he would receive the news of Sakuntalé’s union 
with Dushyanta. 


wT Ute aHVATA aT TaTaNSfasTET g- 
earantehe araaadt aeeae finafeg at 
ney ant far oy a aah aeferst | 


They .console themselves that the sage must be 
delighted to hear what has happened. When Sakun- 
tali is unhappy at the disregard of the king, they are 
also unhappy. Their limbs then do not perform their 
regular functions. Their duty is to go to Sakuntal& 
every morning to make enquiries about her health. 
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“When it is announced that Sakuntala is to be sent to 
Hastinapura, no one is more pleased than these hey 
two friends :— 

Green sorgqy gaz gat Aserere qearereanrg- 

ed foray | 

Still they are sorry, for what is a gain to Hastinapura 
is a loss to the hermitage especially to themselves, 
The whole day they are engaged in adorning their 
friend as superfluous a Piece of business as gilding 
refined gold. They follow her till Kanva says to 
Sakuotalé that they must desist, 


They weep at the departure of their friend but 
check their sorrow lest it be construed into a bad 
omen—as it always is in Hindu belief. They have 
carefully brought with them the ring—Sakuntala’s: 
charm to open up the recollections of the king—and: 
their last: gift to their friend is this. They put it on. 
her finger while taking their parting kiss and only 
ask her to carry it carefully and produce it if the king 
showed any sign of forgetfulness. 


Even 4b. this stage, they do not communicate to 
Sakuntala Durvasé’s curse as they have a very great 
regard for her and do not wish to give any kind of 
shock to her fellings by such an unpleasant revela- 
tion. 


Thus, throughout the play and as long aswe meet 
them, they are the true companions of our heroine, 
ever attending upon and feeling for her and having as 
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their sole occupation the happiness and comfort of 
Sakuntala. Their conversations with the king and. 
with their friend are charming specimens of modesty, 
politeness, frankness and sincerity. 


KANVA. 


Kanva, the hermit and the foster-father of Sakua- 
tala, is sparingly introduced ; only in a part of the 
IVth Act we meet with him direct. Though his 
appearance is thus scarce, his speeches are dignified 
_and choice, and convey to the reader the high ideal of 
a sage who has devoted his whole life to penance. We 
learn something about the force of his penances when 
we are told that his presence alone in the retreat is 
sufficient to scare away the Rékshasas. His force of 
character, therefore, must have been very gréat. i 
Though a celibate throughout his rigid life, he has a 
deep knowledge of the world and can imagine the 
‘pleasures and pains of domesticity. 


Is he not the foster-father of Sakuntala ? Notwith- 
standing his rigid practices and observances and the 
very hard rules of an anchorite, he has the time and 
the desire to bring up a baby from the very-day of its 
birth. Sakuntala, instead of being a source of trouble 
to him, is his delight and consolation. “She was a 
cherubim that did preserve him and infuse a fortitude 
in him.? On account of her he undertakes a pilgri- 
mage to the holy Ganges. His intention is to get his 
adopted child disposed of in marriage to some suitable 
husband. He foresees some calamity to her; and thatis, 
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of course, the future curse of Durvésas. It is owing to 
Kamnva’s pilgrimage ? undertaken to propitiate the dei- 
ties, that Durvasas, the sage of irascible disposition, is 
brought down to the point of relaxing the severity of 
his curse. Destiny is unavoidable and its fulfilment is 
frequently due to our own acts undertaken for baffling 
it. The sage, for averting the calamity to his daughter, 
leaves the hermitage. Durvasas comes and finds 
SakuntalA unmindful of him. If Kanva were present, 
this would not have occurred. But propitiatory rites 
cannot be unsuccessful. Hence, the angry Durvisas, 
who is never known to relent, relents towards Sakun- 
tala through the prayers of her companions. The 
Hindu idea has been worked ont in full. On his return 
from the pilgrimage, Kanva learns through divine 
agency the fact of his daughter’s marriage with 
Dushyanta. It was his sacred fire that told him every- 
thing. 


Well-versed in all the rules of religion and morality, 
the sage sees that there is nothing wrong in the course 
adopted by his daughter in choosing a husband for her 
own self, and loves his daughter all the more for it, 
praises her that her own noble qualities have secured 
her such an excellent husband and promises to send 
her soon to her husband’s abode. 


His sorrow at the idea that his daughter must now 
be sent away is more than what a real father would 
feel for his child. The verse in which it is represented 
is considered to be one of the finest in the play. He 
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weeps that Sakuntala is going away to Hastinapura ; 
at the same time, he is obliged to check his sorrow as 
weeping would be a bad omen on that auspicious occa- 
sion. Tears gush out of his eyes. His vision is obs- 
tructed. He exclaims :—‘ If he who is only after all 
a hermit of the forest, and a celibate feels so much 
sorrow in sending away his foster-daughter, what Must, 
be the feelings of real fathers born and bred up in cities 
when they have to send to their husbands’ houses their 
own daughters !”’ 


gear TaEaata era Weqeqenvsar 
aeasdreraareanes ated farang Taz! 
Qenal aa aradierat sarqeeataa: 
Grewed after: net at aererheegya. ae 


But he is a sage whose rule of life is that things 
ought to take their own course. The wife must go to 
the linsband’s house. Things necessary ought to be 
done. There is no use of sorrowing over the business. 
He encourages himself and shows that whatever he 
may appear to be in others’ eyes, he is not wanting in 
the power to procure ornaments and robes, at once 
splendid and costly, to decorate the beautiful Sakuntala, 
on this occasion, though her natyral beauty, as the 
daughter of a divine lady, made even leaves and 
barks excellent ornaments for her. 


Like «Prospero in his humble and banished isle, 
Kanva too must display his power. Both call to aid 
their superhuman puissance. In Kanva it is the magic 
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of penance. He sends out his‘disciple like Prospero 
his Ariel. A human hand stretches out from a tree 
and gives to the disciple the finest silk 3 another 
throws out coloured cottons to decorate the lady’s feet. 
The sylvan gods give him rare jewels for adorning the 
half-divine daughter of the hermitage. * 
wiht Safatreqaeg cau argent 
froaearcetecrrgarit BATS: Saas | 
wee TatTearcasaastannas 
Paranrentst a: frasassrarafteahicfr: |i 


Decorated with these and appearing beautiful with 
all that nature and art can make her, Sakuntalé stands. 
before her adopted father. The sage, though a 
celibate of the forest, breaks out with the finest piece 
of advice ever uttered by an experienced worldly 
fe#her. “In your lord’s house, always worship and 
serve the elder relations; treat as your equals your 
co-wives ; if ever your lord. is angry at any of your 
acts, do not be angry in ‘return with him, but be his 
ever-ready friend for all that; be extremely kind to. 
your servants and always display a limited appetite 
for the pleasures of the world. Only those that act 
up to this advice attain to the eminent honour of 
being called wives; and those that do not act as above 
are ugly sores in the family in which they are born, ” 


SUVs Jed Fe frradigh aqetar 

wafeawean® deere aren cate ne:-1 

afte wa afer ofa atrergeafet 

areas Wars aren: Seearary: 
4 


XTIT 
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How very short ad simple is this advice of the sage 
to his daughter! How full of wisdom and imstrue- 
tion to a well-behaved, intelligent, and noble girl ! 
Kanva has the greatest regard for his daughter. He 
knows her nature well, intimate as he has been with 
her from a child. He knows also that she is not 
much in need of any advice from others. But it is 
the duty, the imperative duty, of a father which 
Kanva performs. We must do our duty and then 
leave things to take their own course. 


He must advise his danghter. It is this principle 
of doing his duty that.makes him resolve to send his, 
daughter to the palace. For, must not a married lady 
go to her husband’s honse? The question arises 
as to whether he was not aware of the repulse 
which Sakuntalé was to receive. By his foresight and 
rare powers he must have clearly seen it. He must 
also have seen the way in which Sakuntala would then 
be assisted. The course of events must happen. He 
cannot avert it. That he foresaw all these and left 
events to take their own course is Fovealed to us by 
Maricha in the VIIth Act. 


So decorating Sakuntalaé and giving her flte neces- 
sary advice, he prepares her for the journey. His own 
sister and two of his disciples accompany her to 
Hastinapura. Thus the father sends his daughter to 
her husband’s house. What is his message to the 
royal sonfin-law? It is simple, and displays a 
justifiable pride. Sakuntalé, though bred up in the 
woods, is represented as not wanting in any of those 
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accomplishments which go to make women fit for the 
royal harem. He himself was not wanting in any of 
the qualifications of a father-in-law to make such a gift 
to a royal bridegroom, _ 


“We belong to as noble and respectable a family 
ws yours; we are of mnsullidd character; we are as 
rich in penance as you are in wealth; we approve and 
appreciate the affection placed upon our daughter by 
you without the knowledge of her relatives. Do you’ 
now show her the good feelings due to her as your 
wife ; her happiness with you is an affair of her own 
and yours, over which her relations have no voice,” 


weary arg frees dauraarg’: seqrara- 
SIE: HIATT HA eget TIL! 
areata a ae ay eater atsae | 
Ponder, reader, over this message; how noble, 
simple and dignified it is! The old sage requests’ 
‘the acceptance of his daughter asa wite by the monarch 
and does no more than that. He does not recommend 
her for any special favour as doting fathers invari- 
ably do. Kanva knows well that it is a foolish and 
unreasonable request. It is his danghter’s good con- 
‘duct that must secure these. Like a rigid Brahman, 
Kanva asks his daughter to circumambulate the sacred 
fre kept in his cottage and then sends her away. 


He follows her for a pretty long distance through 
the woods. Throngh his affection for her, he even 
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breaks the rule about not crossing a water. He has 
to be reminded of it by his own pupils. 


When he loses sight of Sakuntala, he returns to his 
cottage to resume his duties, and the thought by which 
he consoles himself is nobler than the true fatherly 
affection he entertained for her. Says he: “ A daughter 
in a family is always the wealth of another. I have: 
now sent her away to her master and lord who married 
her. My mind is as free now as that of him who has 
safely delivered to the real owner the property en- 
trusted to his care.” 


anit fic sear qeetta oa arerer aiiter aftrdtg: | 
aratsharaen Ragan farcer fraafirar 
Oftrear 


Here we shall take leave of the sage Kanva, so 
sincere in his affections, so rigid in the observances 
of piety, so well-versed in all the several duties of a 
father, father-in-law, master and anchorite, so cap- 
able of foreseeing coming events, so resigned as to 
leave them to take their own course and yet, like a 
human being, trying to do what little he can for avert- 
ing the evils apprehended by him. io 

GAUTAMI. 

The Sakuntala of the hermitage is now lost to our 
sight, and we shall follow her to the palace. Gautami 
and the two disciples of Kanva accompany her. Let: 
us examine the characters of these. Gautami. speaks 
on a very few occasions. We know very little of her. 
When first she is introdaced to the reader’s notice she 
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appears as an old lady of the hermitage and the general- 
director of the female members. When the elephant 
18 proclaimed to be at large, the young ladies in the 
garden, including Sakantalé, are afraid of what 
Gautam? would think of them, and how anxious she 
-would be of their safety. 


She has neither shrewdness nor common sense to 
perceive that when Sakuntala’s health was failing, 
there was a love affair at the bottom. What Anasiyé 
perceived, from her experience of books, Gautam? was 
not able to see, notwithstanding her age. 


“In her own simple way she brings some sacred water, 
over which she has pronounced some incantations, for 
sprinkling over her and curing her of her malady, 


She is, atter all, a blunt old lady, only fit for the 
unmeaning title of the oldest female member of the 
family, with little or no intelligence or shrewdness 
which are the most essential requisites in the manage- 
ment of young damsels. When standing before the 
monarch, pleading for Sakuntala, for the first time her 
untrained feminine nature puts in her request to accept 
Sakuntala, thus :— 


“his lady did not care to take the advice of elders: 
“nor did you act by the consent of your relations in 
“this marriage. What shall I say of the act which 
“each of you did without reference to others?” 


orafeadt ast ere gala or gfSsat aay! 
Teaean afta f& wore oR cafe | 
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’ Gautami, though an old lady, is entirely at the mer- 
cy of the disciples in this part of the play. In other 
parts we do not hear of her at all, except indirectly on 
one or two occasions. As an old woman, she was enti- 
tled to very high respect from the king, but she never 
puts forth her views independently. She always utters- 
in her own plain-spoken way what the disciples say. 
They take the master’s share in the whole controversy, 
as we shall soon see. They direct Gautam! and she 
merely shudders and obeys. When Sakuntala is in a 
hopeless condition, rejected by her lord, Gantami’s- 
feminine nature predominates and she recommends the 
thrown-away wife to the mercy of the disciples. She 
is unheeded. 

That shows what influence Gautami had. She is an 
old, blunt lady, respected for the only qualification of 
age. 

THK VWO DISCIPLES. 

The two disciples of Kanva, who accompany Sakun- 
tala to the city, have a peculiar type of character. 
Once only we hear of them, and that as accompanying 
our heroine. They are the chosen disciples for whom 
the master has great regard. He calls ‘them “my 
children ” and entrusts to their care his daughter as- 
their sister. ‘Be ready to accompany your sister to 
the city”? he commands and forthwith they go. 

They take her with Kanva’s message to the king. 
The elderly lady Gautam is also one of the party. 


Soon the city is reached. This is probably the first 
time that they see atown. But they are shrewd enough 
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on their first entrance into it, to admire the better sani--’ 
tation of their own forests. ‘To their eyes the happy 
people of the city appear as anointed men to persons. 
fresh from their bath, as the dirty to the clean, as 
‘sound sleepers to those that are wide awake or RS per- 
sons imprisoned to those that are in liberty. 


asranfaa ara: ufrcgfafirr saz ca gaa 
aufia Sunfadafre qaafeaan tl 


They see the king, and after the formal inquines, 
are questioned as to the chief object. of their visit. 
hey deliver the Sago’s message in their own sweeter 
.words. Say they:—*Our master has approved and 
appreciated the love placed by you upon his daughter, 
because you are the best of respectable men and Sakun- 
tala is the embodiment of all good qualities of women. 
Providence in thus knitting you both has done the 
wisest act and escaped from the public criticism of keep- 
ing the pair apart for a long time. Do you, therefore, 
accept your wife quick with child.” 


RRMATTT: Saas a: TERTET qiaadra 
aferat | 
wartegerat aqat facer arey a na: 
srarafer: i : 
‘The king is confused. What is it that they say ? 
He is unable to understand them. He denies having 
married her or even seen her. 


a 
From this point the tone of the disciples changes. 
They shudder to hear the king deny the relationship. 
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. Sakuntal4, their sister, brought up under the rigid dis- 
sipline of Kamva, they cannot bring themselves to - 
imagine as having gone wrong. If 80, would not 
the great sage, with his fore-knowledge, have perceived 
it?. They think that the king is chaffing them. Wish- 
ing for the company of a lady in the forest he had 
married her according to the Gdndharva form of 
marriage and now renounced her as a villian. Like 
true brothers taking up a sister’s cause, they are 
indignant. They would have kept her for a long 
time in the forest, but they did not like the idea of 
keeping in their cottage a monarch’s lady quick with 
child. A woman, however chaste, is looked upon with. 
suspicion if she lives for a long time in the abode of 
her own relations. She must live with uae husband 
whether he likes her or nos. meeg ie sg ° 

"Tis slander 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile: whose breath 
Rides on the sporting winds, and doth belie 
ANl the corners of the world,—kings, queens and states, | 


Maids, matrons,—nay, the secrets of the grave, 
This viperous slander enters. . 





Not.to give room for any such undeserving slander 
they have bronght her to her lord. 


warate erfergeretsrat 
weitserar aeardt Frage 
“ara: Bare aferaicere 
frarsfirar at saat eaeryhr: tl 
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When the monarch doubts his marriage, or rather 
‘says in 80 many words that he has never married her, 
"they ask, respectfully at first, as to whether a monarch 
‘can act against the ackuowledged rules of righteous- 
‘ness when people apply to him. 


And then regarding him as a mere worm of the 
world notwithstanding his high position—for they can 
never believe that Sakuntala is-false—they say that 
such violation of the rules of good behaviour are only 
possible in those that are blinded by wealth and power. 


The king perceives the vehemence of their abuse 
and sits confounded, half-doubting his own conviction 
about his never having married the lady before him. 
This makes the disciples suspect that he is taking time 
to concoct some excuse orother. Why this silence ?”” 
roar they. The king says that he cannot, without in- 
juring his reputation as a Kshatriya, accept her as 
his wife, as he has no knowledge of his having ever 
married her. 


The disciples cuttingly remark that their preceptor 
was a fool to have thus overlooked the secret love of 
the monarth ; that his conduct was like that of a man 
honouring a thief with the thing he had stolen; and 
that, instead of cursing and visiting the king with some 
severe punishment, Kanva had acted unwisely by 
honouring him as a son-in-law by thus sending his 
daughter to him. _ . 

> Mat err ara gaffer: 1 
ee Pe ee Mage ea? 
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They then say that they had said all they had to say, 
and asked Sakuntala to speak for herself and convince 
the monarch. When she fails and weeps, the disciples. 
unaccustomed in their austere life to any kind of tender 
feelings, cuttingly remark that unions should never be 
contracted in secrecy. : 


ae: Gtrer adet firstara aed TE: | 
Having full contidence in Sakuntali’s good conduct, 
they curse the king that in the other world hell is the 
place reserved for him for his faithlessness. The king 
rejects Sakuntala, and she wants to follow the disciples 
to the woods. Their advice to her, though cruel, is 
pregnant with that high ideal of morality which is ” 
sanctioned by the Hindu standard. They point out to 
her that servitude im her lord's house wauld:be 
better course: than following them to the wood” 


afergt aa grevaft era 


As long as the king was uot pleased to accept her, 
she, knowing herself to be his true wife, should live 
in his house, serving like even a maid-servant if her 
lord wished it. 





Though raw disciples, wanting a good deal ‘at worldly 
experience and just introduced by circumstances into 
the town and before a royal personage for the first 
time in their life, they behave at the commencement 
with all respect due to his high position. When, how- 
ever, they suspect him tobe in the wrong, they argue 
with him undauntedly, without caring a straw for his 
high authority, aceuse him of pride, treachery and 
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deceit, and point ont to, his face his cruelty and faith. 
lessness to Sakuntala. In their opinion Kanva’s daugh- 
ter could never have erred. No doubt, their position: 
as ascetics gave them such a license, but with all that, 
their firm conviction in Sakuntala’s innocence sup- 
ported them throughout the interview. 

THE POLICE. 

We now. come to the last scene of the Fifth Act. 
Considering its relation to the main story, it may, with 
some extensions, be regarded as an independent act, 
however short. It introduces us the police of that 
time and the thief. ‘lwo fishermen, who had tried to 

~ dispose of a ring bearing the initials of the king on it, 
were apprehended. ‘This, as the reader must know, is 
the lost ring of Sakuntala. Hxtremely short as the 
scene is, ib gives us a very good insight into the system 
ot the police—the lowest ranks of it—then, and we are 
not surprised to find it exactly coinciding with our own 
modern British police system-——of course, the lowest 
ranks. ‘The same inust have been the case everywhere 
and in every age, for all the tendency of some to 
praise the,old and condemn the current system. The 
two policemen who are in charge of the two thieves 
are alniost equal in rank to our modern constables 
getting from Rs. 7 to 9 per month. They begin to 
enquire of the culprits as to how the property was got. 
The simple fishermen, whose guilt is yet to be proved, 
relate that they would never dare to commit such a 
wicked act ax thieving. The police work with ready 
self-assumption and derision peculiar to their vocation. 
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“They ask whether a present of the ring was made to 
them by the king on the score of their being a highly- 
religious class of persons. 


The supposed culprits begin their story and say that 
they are fishermen, which is but the first sentence to 
what they have to say. Without an iota of patience 
to listen to what is yet to come, one of the policemen 
remarks,—“ What, are you asked to give out your 
profession and place of abode ?” as if these are of no 
avail, © 


What an unmeaning kind of brow-beating is this 
and how exactly similar to the modern way! The 
Nagarika, the head of the petty police, answering to‘ 
the Inspector of Police, perhaps,—who is, of course, a 
better sort of individual with more experience and 
-education,—interferes and checks his men and allows 
the culprits to proceed with their account which is 

: listened to by him. By the smell he thinks it probable 
that the ring has been got from the stomach of a fish, 
and takes the article and the men to the king. 


Two minor policemen had taken charge of the 
fishermen. Though the enquiry, from the surmises of 
the Nagarika, proved more favourable to the culprits, 
still the two members of the town police said that their 
hands were itching to belabour the culprits to death. 
That is sometimes their practice whatever be the future 
course the case may adopt—if only they happen to 
know thatethe crime is a grave one or that the culprit 


wise fae i, age wl pea ag Ys 
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gives them a pair of gold bracelets as rewards from 
the royal hands. 

Thus these innocent men of the net breathe freely 
again, but not quite freely. ‘lhe subordinate policemen. 
release them reluctantly. Seeing that instead of being 
fixed on the stakes they are sent away with presents, 
they look at them smiling goodwill and friendliness. 
What this means the fishermen are shrewd onough to 
understand. They at once give them half of their 
reward to serve for their drink, and themselves having 
no objection to share the treat, they all repair to a 

_ bdvern, 

How like tho modern constabulary is this picture: 
of the police by Kalidasa 13 centuries ago! What an 
exact coincidence! Soon as the culprit is apprehended 
they hover round him, jeer and hoot him, laugh at and 
mock the first words of his story withqut the patience 
to listen to the end of it, jump into hostile conelu- 
sions, and threaten him with all punishments while 
the crime is still unproved. The prisoners are soon 
released. They smile at them, meauing—you are for- 
tunate now; let us see what will become of you to- 
morrow if you do not take care to reward us on this 
oceasion, The innocent men, breathing freely, under- 
stand the smile and bribe the petty officers. This last 
respect to the police paid by the released fishermen is 
not singular. 

. THE FISHERMEN. i 
In speaking of the police we have spoken of the 


ish Aeewunth hex Keo eae me hes 
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themselves with the greatest honour as long as they 
follow the vocation handed down to them from time 
immemorial. The duty laid down should be done. 
Though prevented by caste rules from killing a living 
being, the Brahman sacrificing an animal on his altar 
of worship does his duty and is acknowledged not to 
have done any wrong. Even so the fishermen casting 
their nets for fish, notwithstanding its cruelty. 


wes fine a fafet oe & arn Rrasanitac | 
CYATSUHTATTSN aoyHRTAgars Aas I 


These men display extreme simplicity and ignorance 
of the law. This is, perhaps, the first time they have 
ever been brought to dread the law and that for no fault; 
they shudder all the more for it; they are confused; 
they regard their release to be as ‘anacocuntable as the 
charge of theft. Still they are extremely happy to 
get away; they shrewdly perceive that the police grieve 
for it. ‘They reward their captors for avoiding future 
trouble. On the whole, we are throughout pleased 
with their simplicity, honesty, dread of crime, and 
pride of their humble profession. : 

THE PRINCE. .. 

A word about the boy prince—the son of Sakuntalé 
and Dushyanta. He was born in the hermitage of 
Maricha who performed over himall the rites of infancy 
that appertain to the Kshatriyd caste. He is of very 
beautiful and enchanting appearance, resembling his 
father in face so much that when the latter first sees 
the boy without knowing who he is, the nurses wonder 
at the resemblance. 
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His general boyish Sports were with lion cubs, and he 
would not.be easily disengaged from them by the pre- 
sent. of some other thing to play with. ‘The old nurses 
are nothing to him. He makes months at them and 
never listens to them. By thrashing every beast in 
the forest he acquired the name of Sarvadamana 
which was changed afterwards into Bharata. by his 
protecting the whole world from wrong and oppression. 


ctrgqarattattanteanr atsett: 
qu aagrat safa agaranfaca: | 
xert cerat serrqaareertana: 
graberereat aca ef srreq wcorg 


It is from this Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, that 
the Mahibhiratu is named, as it is the history of the 
“race originated by him. 
THE ORIGINAL OF THE PLAY. 


Thus we have traced in a way all the main charac- 
ters of the play. Before we close our review we shal] 
make a few remarks on the original from which the 
play is bofrowed, how Kalidasa has developed his 
plot, and what additions or subtractions or alterations 
he has made. 

The original of the play is to be found in Chapters 
$8 to 74 of the Adiparva (Ist Book) of the gréat 
Hindu Epic, the Mahabharata, The plot there is very 
simple and runs thus :—Dushyanta of the Gunar race 
goes out on a hunting expedition, enters the hermit- 
age of Karva much exhausted, and arrived before the 
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sage’s cottage, asks for some water to drink and quench: 
his thirt. 


Sakuntalé from inside brings him the water. He is: 
surprised at the sight of her beauty and asks her who 
she is. “Iam Kanva’s daughter,” she replies. But 
Kanva is a bachelor! Even charity may alter its course: 
but never the sages their vows :— 


ware Taraaishs wasqatferaaar: | 
The king wonders at hearing of that sage having a 
daughter. 


Then the damsel relates lier history as she has heard 
it related by Kanva to another sage. The king then 
understands that through her veins flows the blood of 
the warrior caste. . There was no objection toa watrior 
marrying a woman of the warrior caste. Already he: 
has been captivated by her beauty. 


He courts her and requests her to marry him. She 
pleads the absence of Kanva. Kanva, here is only 
gone out to collect roots and fruits required for his. 
humble repast and not on any pilgrimage. ~ 


The king does not like the idea of waiting. He 
points out to her that every one under the canopy of 
heaven is independent and that she can without wait- 
ing “for the return of her father make up her mind 
and choose him as her partner in life. 


arene ayTaT MTT ATA: | 
arenrarenat art wgaeler sae: li 
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She is convinced by the king’s dexterous argu- 
ments, and agrees to become his wife on his promising 
to make the child she may bear to him the heir-appa- 
rent to the throne. 


aft sire a: o5: Tata: | 

qaqa wearers | wertacwahe 3 

wage era! seq F areca | 

'The king expressed his assent, married her accord- 

‘ing to the Gindharva form of marriage, and spent 
sometime with her, and left her for returning to his 
capital, promising to send a retinue soon to take her 
“to his palace. 


The sage, her father, returned with his basket full 
of roots and fruits and much exhausted. His daughter, 
who would always be looking for him eagerly at the 
cottage door, he missed that day. He contemplated 
for a while, and by his spiritual vision concluded that 
she had wedded Dushyanta without having waited 
for her father’s consent, and that it was her guilty 
conscience that made her shy of facing him. He 
readily, liké a kind father, excused the conduct of his 
daughter and called her to come out. She approached 
him, fell at his feet, and requested him not to curse 
Dushyanta who had become her lord. He was gladly 
excused and Kanva blessed Sakuntala and wished ber 
a happy life, foreseeing the future greatness of her son. 


e 
She then gave birth to the future Bharata. Kanva 
performed all the preliminary rites in respect of the 


boy and named him Sarvadamana as he always, even 
WRETT pe 
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in childhood, took great pleasure in beating and riding 
ever all the beasts—even those of prey—of the forest. 

There was not a single ferocious animal in the forest 
which had not run away at the terror of his mighty 
fists. In his sixth year the boy had become so great: 
a terror to the beasts of the hermitage that the sage 
resolved to send him and his mother away to the king, 
and this was. done. 

The king, at the very sight of the lady approaching 
with the stout boy, recollected well his love. But he 
denied having ever married her and accused her of 
being a liar and a bad woman. She requested that the 
child at least might be accepted. . 

The king would not. Hopeless of success she pre- 
pared to depart. If she had only wished it, she could 
have cursed the king whose head would have split: 
into a thousand pieces. 

But she was too gentle and noble to do so, Just- 
then an invisible voice in'the sky exclaimed “thatthe 
woman departing again to the forests was the true and 
unsullied wife of the monarch, and the boy the offspring 
of both of them. Dushyanta begged pardon of his in- 
aulted wife and said that knowing the whole stery, he 
had purposely denied her, as the suspicious world re- 
quired to be convinced in that peculiar way before he- 
cou accept her. 


ae aretaaaad ara carats | 
aqae aaarsta Teva TAHA | 
wate get Srreata Get wae |: 
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Such is the simple Story in the epic. KAlidfisa has 
this for the warp of his play and has spun out the 
woof by the magic of his imagination. Instead of the 
monarch going to the hermitage of Kanva, tired and 
exhausted in a desert, as in the epic, he is directed to 
go there, in the play, by two sages who were pleased 
with his ready acquiescence with their request to let 
their deer escape and who wished him ason. Sakun- 
tala and the monarch do not meet face to face forthe 
‘first time and that for a few hours in a sinule day, 
but they have several such meetings. Tho two com- 
panions of Sakuntalé receive the king, introduce him 
to our heroine, and embellish the society of both by 
their pleasant conversation. The love between them 
{in the play} grows like a tender but luxuriant creeper, 
little by little, and not like the prophet’s gourd sud- 
denly in a day—nay, an hour, perhaps,—which hour 
was more needed by the monarch for rest and refresh~ 
ment than for any amorous business, Durvasas’ 
curse and the fatal ring are purely inventions of 
‘Kalidasa. How much nobler does the king appear to 
us protected by these,—which entirely take away the 
fault of bis forgetfulness and rejection of his chaste 
wife—than when he says, in the epic, like an idiot 
wanting in, moral force,—‘ T knew it all to be so and 
80, bnt still I wanted to convince the world by some 
‘superior agency.’ - 


The pinings of the guilty monarch at the sight of 
the ring, Indra’s interference, the meeting with his 
_lost love in the asylum of Marfcha, the recognition, the 
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‘inability to understand why he had renounced his. 
virtuous wife, the explanation given by the sage and, 
to go back, the interference of Ménaké at the moment 
oi Sakuntalé’s trouble, the fishermen and the police, 
and a thousand and ono beauties in the play before us, 
are all additions and embellishments of the most fertile- 
brain of the prince of Sanskrit poets. 


Though the predominating passion throughout the 
play is Love, handled by the excellent pen of Kalidasa 
in his own happy way almost exhaustively, still there: 
are as perfect descriptions of every kind of wild and 
rural scenery and nature as the poet’s masterly delinea- * 
tion of lové in the play. Human nature is well 
delineated. Quotations would only swell our criticism. 
We would ask the reader to peruse the original or the: 
translation. 


All look upon the sovereign for the things they want, 
and getting, live happily. But the king’s lot is ever 
miserable in securing others their happiness, regardless 
of his ownself. The title of king is an empty name 
having a charm till it is secured ; the task of protect- 
ing the world when won is extremely difficulf. “ It was 
not so much for getting rid of one’s troubles as for 
taking the burden of new. troubles that one becomes a 
king. It is extremely difficult for a person to perceive 
his own flaws and weaknesses day by day. How much 
more difficult must it then be to be engaged in watch-- 
ing the weaknesses of others? And how, with all 
these responsibilities, could one call oneself lord ? 
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Compare this with what the western Kalidisa says 
on the duties of kingship :— 
Upon the king! Let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our sins, lay on the king :—we must bear all. 
O hard condition! twin-born with greatness, 
Subject to the breath of every fool, 
Whose sense no’ more can feel but his own wringing! 
What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect. 
That private men enjoy ? 
And what have kings that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
+ And what art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 
: What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worshippers # 
Kixe Hexry V., Act LV, Se. I. 
How exactly similar are both the eastern and west- 
ern dramatists in their sentiments! To appreciate 
the former as well as the latter, his sentiments must be 
studied in the original Sanskrit and not in the transla- 
tion in which the aroma of poetry evaporates. 


THE HINDU CIVILIZATION AS DEPICTED 
IN THE PLAY. 

Before closing this criticism it would be well to take 
a glance at the Hindu society of the time, its civiliza- 
tion, manners, customs, &c., as depicted in the drama 
before us. The scene is laid before the learned as- 
sembly of Vikramaditya, who is himself the great 
patron of all fine arts. - 

The time of Kéliddsa was the Augustan age of 
Sanskrit literature and the reigning monarch was the 
great patron of belles-lettres. Even people well-trained 
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in the several departments of knowledge could not 
trust their faculties till the special committee of the 
learned, which was the touchstone for examination, 
‘pronounced them competent. 


arahtdratgyt 4 arg wet setrfarerag | 
aoaate frferararncacasedt aa: 


The free mingling of the hero with the three ladies, 
Sakuntala, Priyamvadé, and Anastiyé, indicate the 
high civilization of Hindu society—the type of the 
pure unsullied Aryan element before the innovations 
of later times affected it. How exactly approaching 
‘to modern European society is the small party of three 
ladies with a male guest in their midst engaged in a 
‘most pleasant conversation. There is xo reservedness, — 
no suspicion, on either side. The ladies‘introduced to 
us are all young and educated and extremely modest 
and respectful. All those acquisitions which make 
woman a true companion of man. were present in each 
of them. 


In the discourses between men and men, we see a 
very high state of manners and polish. The sages, 
though men of the forest, in requesting respectfully 
the king to pay a visit to their hermitage, say to him: 
‘If your majesty has not any other more important 
‘business to claim your attention, you may as well pay 
a visit to the hermitage of Kanva.’ 

The king, in reply to this request, politely asks 
whether the sage Kanva is on the spot. They say that 
the is not there, but leaving behind his daughter 
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Sakuntalé to. attend to the entertainment of guests,. 
he has gone on a pilgrimage to the Ganges. How 
polite and natural does this look. And, again, how 
simple and good-natured does the monarch appear to ~ 
us when he thinks it his duty to enter the hermitage 
in plain and animposing attire, and tries his best not 
to give any unnecegsary trouble to the humble dwellers 
of the wood, 


The monarch Dushyanta is introduced as driving 
fast in his car with the swiftness of a kite. This shows 
that metalled roads were in existence between the 
town ‘arid the forest: d fortiori, in the several parts of 
the town. Saddles and reins and all the equipments 
of a horse harnessed to a car are mentioned. This 
indicates that su early as the 5th or the 6th century 
the Hindus had all these in perfection almost. 'The- 
Seonrrence of the word ‘Chindnsuka’ cloth from 
China, though only once, in the first act is an indication 
that trade existed between China and India in the 
6th century, a.v., which is also well established by 
the travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hioun Thsang in 
that period in India. 


We are introduced to the ladies as being engaged 
in the pleasant duty of watering the garden plants, an 
indication that the system of gardening both for pleas- 
are and for use, in palaces as in the forest, was well 
understood. That at this period palaces were con- 
structed with the aid of lime (mortar) is proved by 
the words of the king himself in the 7th Act where 
he says that the memhers of his family, after having 
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led a happy life in cities, in their mansions built of 
chunam, &c., resorted to forests. 


waag aareag Te 
eter Oar) 


frrterafaranft cart 


aeqerfa aftaratea Ber 


Recreations seem to have been as common among 
the old Aryan kings as among those of the civilized 
nations of the present day. The effects of exercise on 
the constitution seem to have been equally well undér- | 
stood in those days as now. The king starts on a 
hunting expedition to give rest to his mind troubled 
by the cares of state. Hunting seems to have been a 
regular business. There were trained hunters and 
beaters of the wood with bugles, dogs, and tomtoms, 
and a captain of the hunters, to obey the commands of 
the sovereign. 


We have already alluded to the police and this shows 
the function of Government for the preservation of 
peace. With all these indications in the drama of the 
high state of civilization, the Hindus then} tike the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, were great believers in 
omens, charms, and other superstitions. ‘The left eye 
of a lady or the right eye of a gentleman throbbing 
was an indication of impending good fortune, and the 
reverse ofthis indicated impending evil. ‘The science 
of palmistry was fully believed. _ Dushyanta reads in 


OPE pe, YOR eeee Se Pa 
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ship to him was known, that he must be the offspring 
of royal parents. ‘ 


Charms were equally believed then. Gautamt carries 
a cupful of water over which she has pronounced an 
incantation to besprinkle over Sakuntalé to assuage 
her bodily pains,—an indication of the belief that 
charmed water cdred certain maladies, Maricha, the 
great sage, has attached a creeper to the wrist of tho 
prince to find ont by its miraculous power his royal 
father. The curse, and its effects, and the alleviation 
of its effects by the ring, have been regularly alluded 
“to in the course of this criticism. Sakuntala’s mother 
appears in the shape of lightning and carries away 
her daughter, 


The poet by his own genins and imagination takes 
us now and then to the other world. Indra is a close 
friend of our hero. Free communication exists between 
the upper and this world ; and Kalidasa, now and 
then, takes his heroes to the heavens for a day and 
brings them back with presents and garlands. 


This drama gives us an insight into the revenue 
system of the day. ‘The revenue was collected in the 
form of produce. It was a sixth part—gross or net-— 
after subtracting the value of labour and capital is 
not known, 


ATISUTNARS Tete Ez: 
The method of calculating time was by ‘examining 
the position of the moon and the stars, The disciple 
of Kanva in the 5th Act is sent out by his master to 
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ascertain the time and he follows this methad. More 
improved methods are not alluded to in the drama. 
‘These are the few points which we think it desirable to 
point out to the reader regarding Hindu society as 
depicted in the play under review. 


Allusions occur to free hand painting, to the art of 
polishing diamonds, to Vina musicfand the bringing 
up of well-to-do children by paid nurses. ‘These are 
additional considerations that help the reader to judge 
of the high state of civilization during Kélidasa’s time. 
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